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Strength for the Hardest Task 


In every line of hauling where super-strength is needed, GMC trucks are 
to be found upon the hardest jobs. 


Not alone because GMC trucks are designed and built to perform faith- 
fully or because they are proving daily their fitness to assume the heaviest 
labors— 


But also because truck buyers realize the additional strength which every 
GMC has behind it— 


The strength provided by the experience of its builders combined with the 
resources of General Motors—the world’s largest automotive corporation. 
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GENERAL MOTORS TRUCK COMPANY 


Division of General Motors Corporation 
PONTIAC. MICHIGAN 





In the Dominion of Canada 
General Motors Truck Company of Canada, Limited, Oshawa, Ontario 
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| THE POWER FOR OUR POWER ON THE SEAS 


. 





The sea power of the nations—the The most recent Westinghouse achieve- 
atlases usually picture it as a stair of ships ment, for example, is the electrically 
—a big one for the nation with the largest equipped and propelled Colorado, the 
tonnage, and then down step by step to mightiest dreadnaught afloat. 





Greece, Turkey, and Siam. Not so spectacular as the Colorado, 

Such diagrams overlook one side of the but richer in service to mankind, is the 
story. Sea power is not wholly a matter of spread of electrification to liners, merchant 

| the number, size, and type of ships. How ships, coast-wise vessels, tugs, ferryboats, 

fast are they; how much can they carry; wharves, and docks. Electricity turns pro- 

i how easily can they be controlled; how pellers, handles cargos, drives deck machin- 

cheaply do they operate—these, too, are ery, lights ships, ventilates cabins, cooks 
mighty important questions. meals. 

In these directions sea power is being Ships are often said to be little worlds 
multiplied and revolutionized through the within themselves. With Westinghouse 
aid of electricity. It is making ships faster, assistance, and under Westinghouse in- 

more efficient, more easily controlled, more spiration they rapidly are becoming elec- 
i capacious, less costly to operate. trified worlds. 








WESTINGHOUSE ELECTRIC & MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
Offices in all Principal Cities . Representatives Everywhere 
Tune in with KDKA — KYW — WBZ — KFKX 4 
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The De Luxe Coupe 





A Fine Business Car 
—At a Low Price 


Bankers and men of business find this De Luxe Coupe ideal for personal 
use. Its appearance is refined and business-like. It is easily handled in 
traffic—easily parked in small spaces. 


The De Luxe Coupe possesses all of the dependability, high quality 
construction and unequaled economy of the regular Chevrolet models 
—with special added features that appeal particularly to men accus- 
tomed to the best. 


Its especially fine upholstery is deep and comfortable—a double Duco 
Finish, in rich blue, contributes an enduring beauty. Standard equip- 
ment includes such appreciated items as disc wheels, nickel-plated 
radiator, kick plates, parking lights, front and rear bumpers, 
motor-meter, etc. 


Stop at your nearest Chevrolet dealer’s and inspect this fine example 
of quality closed car construction. You will more than likely find it 
just the personal car you have long wanted. 


CHEVROLET MOTOR COMPANY, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


Division of General Motors Corporation 
Largest Producer Lowest Priced Quality Cars 











Superior Roadster - - - - $495 ] | PRICES OF DE LUXE MODELS 
©uperior Touring sj = * & oe 510 ——— | eee Re ORT 

Superior UtilityCoupe - - - - 640 DeLuxe Touring - - - $640 
eee ’ (ETAT Ota 

Superior 4-Passenger Coupe - - 725 Ps Y De Luxe Coupe o> SS 775 
Superior ee a eae &, fe 795 SSS a 

Superior Commercial Chassis - - 410 “2% DeLuxeSedan - - - 940 
Utility Express Truck Chassis - - 550 SS 


Prices f. o. b. Flint, Michigan Prices f. o. b, Flint. Michigan 


for Economical Transportation 
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Keeping the Telephone Alive 


Americans have learned to depend on the telephone, in fair 
weather or in foul, for the usual affairs of the day or for the dire 
emergency in the dead of night. Its continuous service is taken as 
a matter of course. 


% 


The marvel of it is that the millions of thread-like wires are kept 
alive and ready to vibrate at one’s slightest breath. A few drops 
of water in a cable, a faulty connection in the wire maze of a 
switchboard, a violent sleet, rain or wind storm or the mere falling 
of a branch will often jeopardize the service. 


Every channel for the speech currents must be kept electrically 
intact. The task is as endless as housekeeping. Inspection of 
apparatus, equipment and all parts of the plant is going on all the 
time. Wire chiefs at “‘test boards’’ locate trouble on the wires 
though miles away. Repairmen, the “trouble hunters,” are at 
work constantly wherever they are needed in city streets, country 
roads or in the seldom-trodden trails of the wilderness. 


Providing telephone service for this great nation is a huge under- 
taking. To keep this vast mechanism always electrically alive and 
dependable is the unending task of tens of thousands of skillful men 
and women in every state in the Union. 


AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


BELL SYSTEM 


One Policy, One System, Universal Service 
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Fair-Weather Pensions 
Come to Grief 


nz. ORE. than one fair. 
M weather plan for 
pensioning employ- 


ees after long and faithful 
service has come to grief, 
We hear of the case, for in- 
stance, where one great com- 
pany is absorbed by another 
and many old employees are 
thrown out of work, old-age 
pensions being entirely cut 
off. Another great company, 
hard-hit by the farm crisis, 
was forced to reduce the 
amount of pensions paid; so 
that a man who had labored 
diligently for years in the 
expectation of receiving, 
say, $500 a year upon retire- 
ment, received only $400. 

Disillusionment and dis- 
satisfaction is growing 
among employers and em- 
ployees alike with pension 
plans which promise that 
something may and probably 
will be done—provided, if, 
and perhaps. 

The “if and maybe” kind 
of pension is obviously haz- 
ardous for employees, and it 
is unquestionably so for the 
management, too, when 
changes in conditions and 
policy make it necessary to 
pay employees less than they 
were led to believe they 
might get. 

“Big Ben” People 
Make It Safe 

Neil M. Clark, in Forbes 
for November 15, tells the 
story of a new, safe and 
sound kind of pension plan. 
It is the “Westclox” plan, 
devised by a committee of 
workers and participated in 
by an overwhelming major- 
ity of the eligible employees 
of the Western Clock Co. It 
is as certain in its operation 
as actuarial skill can make it. 

Other articles scheduled 
for our next issue are: 

The Selection of Invest- 
ments—By John Moody. 

Leaders of the Automobile 
Industry; the Story of H. 
H. Timken—By O. D. Fos- 
ter. 

What “Pure Sales Promo- 
tion” Can Do for a Business 
—By Roland D. Doane. 

Lessons in Achievement; 
Watch Your Mental Atti- 
tudes—By H. Addington 


Bruce. 
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Are Conditions Ripening for a 
Business Boom? 


financial and business leaders 

in the East, President Coolidge 
is elected, the likelihood is that 
business will improve. 

At least moderate recovery is 
regarded as certain. 

Sensational recovery is regarded 
as a possibility. 

Why shouldn’t business improve 
very substantially ? 

Almost every major development 
points towards expansion. 

First—The gap between agri- 
cultural and merchandise prices has 
been virtually eliminated, so that 
our enormous agricultural popula- 
tion will have from now on greatly 
increased purchasing power. 

Second — Employment figures 
show improvement, and as real 
wages are about as high as ever 
known in this country, the pur- 
chasing power of our many mil- 
lions of wage earners is and prom- 
ises to continue to be almost, if 
not quite, unprecedented. 

Third—Money never before was 
more plentiful for business, indus- 
trial, railroad and public utility 
purposes, and as the rates charged 
are unusually low, our enterprising 
leaders will feel encouraged to 
borrow and utilize funds freely for 
a wide variety of purposes. 

Fourth—Our transportation sys- 
tems, representing an investment 
of some $20,000,000,000 and our 
largest spenders, are better cir- 
cumstanced financially and physic- 
ally than they have been in many 
years. They have been purchas- 
ing enormous quantities of equip- 
ment, but as they never before 
were called upon to carry so great 
a volume of traffic, they are likely 
to continue to make unusually 
heavy expenditures—and to be able 
to meet them. 

Fifth — The demoralization in 
Europe has adversely affected our 
foreign trade during recent years, 
but now that Europe has definitely 


[' as generally expected by 





By B. C. Forbes 


turned her face towards harmony 
and recuperation, the prospects are 
that this country will furnish 
various European borrowers hun- 
dreds of millions of dollars in the 
aggregate and that some consider- 
able part of this money will go to 
purchase American commodities 
and products. 

Sixth—The election of Calvin 
Coolidge—if the election has that 
result—will be accepted by finan- 
cial and business leaders as con- 
ducive to conservatism rather than 
radicalism at the seat of govern- 
ment, and this can scarcely fail to 
stimulate enterprise. 

Seventh—Should the election be 
followed by an inrush of buyers, 
the effect upon prices in most di- 
rections could scarcely fail to be 
marked. If this occurs, the long- 
observed policy of hand-to-mouth 
buying is likely to be abandoned, 
with rather emphatic consequences. 

Eighth—Our public utility enter- 
prises are rapidly becoming a fac- 
tor of the first importance, and, 
now that they are receiving more 
considerate treatment froin the 
regulatory bodies, they are plan- 


ning improvements and expansions 
which will put many millions of 
dollars into circulation and give 
employment to large numbers of 
workers. 

Ninth—Railroad consolidations 
of unprecedented magnitude, as 
well as utility mergers, industrial 
mergers and mining mergers, may 
play a spectacular part in arousing 
the interest of investors and in 
stimulating general sentiment dur- 
ing coming months. 

Tenth—The stock market, hav- 
ing resisted all attempts to precip- 
itate a pre-election “scare,” may 
also play an effective part in bring- 
ing on a business boom. 

The National City Bank, analyz- 
ing the outlook, says: 

“To sum up so far as economic 
conditions are concerned, the outlook 
to-day for a broad and substantial in- 
dustrial revwal is more favorable 
than at any time since the war.” 

In view of the foregoing, what 
course should alert business men 
follow? 

In the opinion of the writer, 
courage is likely to prove more 
profitable than caution. 





Farmers’ Per Capita Purchasing Power, 1867-1924 


The above chart, prepared by the Howard-Moorhouse Service, shows that the 
farmer’s purchasing power is now higher than in 1913 or any other pre-war year. 
The straight line on the chart shows the “normal” or long-time trend. 1913168. 



























































Fact and 


By the 


As you have watched a skyscraper rise slowly from 

a deep foundation, has it ever occurred to you to liken 
your life to the erecting of a building? A huge sky- 
scraper is under construction in our neighborhood. 
It seemed to take a long time to 


EACH OF dig the foundation. Progress in 
US IS : . 

ERECTING getting the basement built also 
A BUILDING appeared very slow. It took 


quite a while for the walls to 
rise to the street level. After that, however, the sky- 
scraper rose rapidly. To anyone who had not fol- 
lowed the early stages, it must have appeared that 
the building towered up almost overnight. 

Isn’t it very much the same with a successful 
career? . Every now and again a man seems to climb 
spectacularly. To those who don’t know him, his 
progress looks phenomenal. But that is because they 
have not followed closely all the foundation-iaying 
the man has done. Usually those least astonished 
by a big man’s rise are those who have been most 
familiar with his earlier record. They have seen the 
digging, the planning, the sweating. Any man who 
aspires to raise a monument to himself must first 
expend: endless toil in preparing the right -kind of 
foundation. 


* * x 
An empty head induces cold feet. 
* * x 


Those who are freest with complaints usually have 


little else to offer. 
* * * 


Get fit—or get fired. 
x * x 
One of the largest industrial enterprises in the 
United States has organized a school for its execu- 
tives. Schools for salesmen, schools for clerks and 
schools for other employees are familiar. But a 
school for executives is some- 


ORGANIZES thing new. Thus far the experi- 
A SCHOOL nae 

FOR ITS ment has proved gratifyingly suc- 
EXECUTIVES cessful. This organization has 


establishments in different parts 
of the country. Heretofore the executives at each 
have done things more or less their own way, with 
only general supervision and direction from head- 
quarters. By bringing executives from each estab- 
lishment together and schooling them in the prin- 
ciples and policies and operations of the corporation, 
much, it is found, can be accomplished in the way of 
closer co-ordination, closer co-operation, and new 
economies, particularly in the way of purchases of 
supplies. In the past the heads of these establish- 
ments have been in the habit of holding periodical 
conferences, but the new school brings together ex- 
ecutives of all ranks. By and by “Forbes” may give 
details of this progressive move. 


“With all thy getting, get Understanding’’ 


Comment 


Editor 


The trend is toward bigness. We are entering an 
era of big industrial incorporations, big railroad sys- 
tems, big mining consolidations, big buildings, big 
banks, big power plants and big utility companies, 

big stores and big chains of 


BIGNESS stores, big labor unions, even big 
ae airships. Like it or dislike it, thi 
RAILROAD ' ~~ SA ike It, this 
MERGERS is the inevitable trend. At the 


moment most attention is being 
paid to the prospective formation of enormous rail- 
road consolidations in the East. Important confer- 
ences are now being held by railroad leaders with 
a view to combining all our Eastern railroads into 
four gigantic systems, built around the Pennsylvania, 
the New York Central, Baltimore & Ohio and the 
Van Sweringens’ new Nickel Plate system. Mean- 
while, the future status of the New England roads is 
left undetermined. ; 

One thing certain is that consolidations evolved 
by railroad leaders themselves are much ‘more likely 
to prove workable and efficient than consolidations 
decreed arbitrarily by Washington regulators of little 
or no practical railroad experience or knowledge 
Britain adopted a policy of railroad consolidation 
after the war and the results have fulfilled expecta- 
tions. Anything is preferable to turning over the 
running of our railroads to the politicians by plunging 
the country into government ownership. 

eo» 

Vote! Only the worst criminals are deprived of 
the right to vote. Those who can vote and who do 
not vote are criminals. No citizen should dodge this 
responsibility. Happily, although the campaigning 
has aroused little real excitement, 
the indications are that voting 
will be unusually heavy. Unques- 
tionably it will reach a very high 
percentage among the discon- 
tented. The reception accorded LaFollette shows 
that. This imposes more than ordinary responsibility 
upon other classes. If the total vote should prove 
light, the result might easily be seriously disturbing 
to business and employment, through throwing the 
selection of the next President into Congress. If the 
majority of enfranchised citizens desire radical 
changes into the American form of government, then 
it is right that such changes be embarked upon. 
But it is not right that millions of enfranchised cit- 
izens who do not crave for Socialistic experiments 
should not register their preference. Vote according 
to your conscience, but 


VOTE! 


* *« * 


VOTE! 


Most obstacles are ratsed up inside our own mind. 
* * * 


The man who does as he pleases seldom pleases. 
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The United States changes its President every four 
. eight years. Nearly all national associations of 
0 : 


pusiness men and bankers change presidents every 
vear or every few years. Now comes one of the 
: largest banks in the United 
sH0ULD States, the Bank of Italy, Califor- 
BUSINES . nia, with the announcement that 
PaeATE? it is establishing a system for 


rotating its presidents every five 
years. The new president is James A. Bacigalupi. 

A, P. Giannini, founder and upbuilder of this colossal 
institution, with its fourscore branches and $350,000,- 
(00 resources, becomes chairman of the board and 
plans to serve in that supervisory capacity under suc- 
cessive presidents, thus insuring continuity of the 
institution’s policies. Mr. Giannini told me some time 
ago that he had given this whole subject very serious 
thought and that he had concluded the new arrange- 
ment would act as an invaluable incentive to all ex- 
ecutive and other employees, since each would realize 
that the presidency was open to him if he could 
demonstrate pre-eminent fitness. Frank A. Vanderlip 
devised a somewhat similar system when he was head 
of the National City Bank of New York; under the 
president there was a small group of executive man- 
agers who rotated as head of this important man- 
agerial body. 

Will the rotation of presidents be widely adopted? 
In certain large organizations such a plan doubtless 
would prove beneficial. In others, however, it prob- 
ably would not operate advantageously, since there 
are not a few corporations who have as president a 
man recognized as being head and shoulders above 
any of the other executives. The innovation is cer- 
tain to excite discussion in many important di- 
rectorates. 

* * x 


The little boss who puts on airs by and by “gets the air,” 

* * x 
Perhaps there is in this a practical suggestion for heads 
of American corporations and institutions having foreign 
offices. Desiring certain information, I called upon the 
manager of the foreign branch of a large American enter- 
prise. As I had never met him, his 


FINDS cordiality somewhat astonished me. 
“FORBES” I f —* 
VERY n course of our conversation, he 
USEFUL made this statement : “I find ‘Forbes’ 


extremely useful. It keeps me bet- 
ter posted than any other publication I receive on how 
things are going in America, the things I am particularly 
interested in, my bread and butter. I get from ‘Forbes’ 
in brief form, all the important developments in business 
and in finance. Some of your special articles are very 
helpful to me in running this business. And I like the 
‘Forbes’ editorials, They seem to get closer to me than 
most editorials. Then, having started to earn my own 
living when I was twelve, I like to read of how other fel- 
lows worked to get along.” Then, he added, with a smile, 
“But ‘Forbes’ gets me into trouble. My wife teases me 
that the evening ‘Forbes’ arrives is no evening at all for 
her, as I usually sit down immediately after dinner and 
read it straight through until I go to bed—pretty late, 
sometimes.” 





© Keystone 


The Bank of Italy, in San Francisco, whose founder and 
upbuilder, A. P. Giannini (on the right), has established a 
system for rotating its presidents every five years. James A. 
Bacigalupi (on the left) will become first president of the bank 
under the new plan. Mr. Giannini will become chairman of 


the board of directors 


Frauds and failures impose a heavy toll upon the 
American people and American business. The toll 
is estimated at several billion dollars a year. Clearly, 
there is need for seeking remedies. One suggestion: 

Have all commercial paper regis- 


HAVE tered by the Federal Reserve Banks. 
— The issuing and buying of com- 
REGISTERED mercial paper in this country are 


conducted in haphazard fashion. 
There is too much room for circulating unauthorized, 
fraudulent paper by unscrupulous executives. Then, 
buyers rarely take the precaution of confirming the 
authenticity of paper they buy. Furthermore, buyers 
often do not know how much paper a concern may 
have issued. The gigantic Claflin failure astounded 
the country because neither banks nor anyone else 
had any idea of the amount of paper this concern had 
stuffed into banks throughout the country. Certain 
industries put out paper by the million. It is accepted 
as good. But if the total amount outstanding were 
known, then buyers might become chary. This would 
tend to keep failures within bounds. The Federal 
Reserve Banks could devise the necessary machinery 
for registering all paper and for promptly answering 
all inquiries from prospective buyers. Honest busi- 
ness concerns would have no legitimate reason to 
oppose this needed reform. 
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HE 





“haves” in this 
country have received 
a warning it would be 

shortsighted to ignore. 

The alarm felt several 
years ago over the danger of 
Bolshevism getting a grip in 
America passed. Since then 








The Biggest Selling 
Problem Confronting 
Business Leaders 


You and I may knoy al 
this. But the Magnitude of 
the following La Follette has 
attracted reveals Clearly tha 
a lamentably large Number 
of citizens and voters do not 
know it. 

Is it not our duty, fo; 














it has been complacently as- 
sumed that discontent had died down and that all classes 
realized that this was the most glorious land on the face 
of the earth, that it was a land uniquely rich in oppor- 
tunity, a land of unmatched prosperity, a land whose 


workers enjoy comforts and luxuries not known to work-. 


ers in other countries, a land where the wage earner of 
to-day is the capitalist of to-morrow, a land of home own- 
ers, a land of unequaled savings bank deposits, a land, in 
short, where wealth and freedom and happiness abound. 

But recent events indicate that the “haves” have been 
dwelling in a fool’s paradise, that the grateful content- 
ment they had assumed to be nation-wide does not exist. 

One of the J. P. Morgan & Co. partners said to me the 
other day, “The surprise of the campaign has been the 
showing made by La Follette.” 

Said another banker, who has been actively engaged in 
public duties at Washington: “At bottom, La Follette’s 
campaign és an attack upon property. His whole appeal 
has been to the ‘have nots.’ He promises to sweep away 
the Supreme Court, which has always been regarded as 
the nation’s great bulwark against unconstitutionally de- 
priving citizens of their property. He has become the 
idol of those who clamor for mob rule. His followers be- 
lieve that he will attack corporations, railroads and in- 
dividuals who own property and, in some way or other, 
distribute a big share of that property among those who 
own little or no property. An ignorant, impossible idea ; 
nevertheless, it manifestly has gained great headway 
among those who do not understand the workings of eco- 
nomics.” 

I have made it my business to sound out waiters, bar- 
bers, clerks, railwaymen and other rank-and-file workers 
on how they feel about the different presidential candi- 
dates, and I have been astounded at the number who re- 
gard La Follette as the man capable of leading them into 
an enchanted land, as the giant who will fight their battles 
and bring to them a measure of prosperity heretofore un- 
known. Time and again the expression has been used, 
“La Follette is the friend of the working people.” 

Personally, I still believe that most indications point to 
the election of President Coolidge. But, no matter who 
is elected president, has there not arisen a situation de- 
manding painstaking, comprehensive action? 

Reduced to the simplest terms, the position is this: 

The existing industrial system must be “sold” to the 
people. 

“Nonsense!” you say. “Why, everybody knows that 
the present so-called capitalist system is the only one that 
has ever been found to work in the history of the world. 
All attempts to depart from it have been failures through 
all the ages. Russia’s experiences surely have been 
enough to convince every one that socialism and com- 
munism and other suchlike ‘isms’ won’t work as long as 
human nature is as it is.” 


_ themselves. 





their sake and our own sake 
to bestir ourselves to bring to them light in place of their 
ignorance? 

The task confronting us is to convince those who 
would overturn the existing economic order that such 
action would bring nothing but disaster to all, including 


If this task be not undertaken and successfully accom. 
plished, what must we expect ? 

If a majority of voters become convinced that they are 
deprived of a satisfactory share of the fruits of their con- 
tribution to the existing industrial system, then we can 
depend upon it that they will vote for drastic, not to say, 
revolutionary, changes in the existing economic order. 
If you and I felt that way, we would do the same. 

The problem facing the “haves” is difficult, compli- 
cated, many-sided. 

First, and perhaps most important, the most vigorous, 
wholehearted effort must be exerted by our financial, in- 
dustrial and business men throughout the commonwealth 
to improve the lot of the employed. This is basic. It can- 
not be achieved by any one act, least of all by simply rais- 
ing wages. It will entail, probably, a wider measure of 
profit sharing, the expansion and improvement of “em- 
ployee representation,” more comprehensive provision for 
sickness and old age and perhaps unemployment. 

Then, enlightened action must be accompanied and fol- 
lowed by the most diligent endeavor to spread enlighten- 
ment, to bring home to wage earners everywhere that the 
capitalist system is the best that has ever been evolved, 
and that, though it is, like everything human, imperfect, 
those at the top are conscientiously and enthusiastically 
striving to so mold it that it will yield more and more to all 
ranks of workers. 

Smug complacency on the part of those who are deriv- 
ing most from the present system will inevitably lead to 
unpleasant consequences when some future La Follette 
arises as the standard bearer of the forces of discontent. 

We, as a nation, pride ourselves on our unmatched 
salesmanship. 

Here is the greatest selling problem now confronting 


us. 
xs & * 


Bosses, too, have bosses. 
* * * 


You can’t climb éf you sit lazily on your haunches. 
. * * * 


Each of us is up for election or rejection every day 
of the week. 


* * * 
Believe. 
* * * 
Use discernment. In darkness, all colors look alike. 
* * * 


Plan your work—work your plan. 
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“Now is the time to examine the car you want, not after it’s delivered.” 
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THOMAS N. DYSART 


New president of the Investment Bankers’ Association of 

America, is vice-president of the William R. Compton Com- 

pany of St. Louis, with which institution he has been asso- 

ciated since the date of its incorporation. Mr. Dysart is also 

vice-president of the American Trust Company of St. Louis. 
He is forty-three: years old and married 


Two-Line 
1925 promises to go 1924 one better. 
‘6: a 
Expect “super-mergers” among “super-power” in- 
terests. 


a 


* * * 


The slogan of American industry today is: “Let elec- 
tricity do tt.” 
x * x 
Avoid the coming crush. Do your Christmas shopping 


now. 
x * x 


Good advice: “First pick a good bond house before 
picking a bond.” 
. * * * 
Most public utilities are now living up to their name. 
6.9 


The South, fear not, will be able to withstand the 
“shock” of Ford’s withdrawal of his Muscle Shoals many- 
stringed offer. 

x * * 

A prediction: The Dawes plan will work, for a few 
years. 

x * x 

Africa, the land of gold, is rapidly becoming the land, 
also of copper, American producers are painfully learning. 
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If our citizens had a better understanding of 
economics, of the part played by business and finanee 
in making this country the most prosperous in the 
world, there would be fewer revolutionaries and there 

would be less attention paid to 


ONE WAY romises and panaceas s5 

teen oe agg cong: “Sa agony). 
ABOUT BETTER giibly omered by politicians 
UNDERSTADING of the La Follette stripe. The 


Labor Party in Britain promised 
its followers the earth and the moon if given contro] 
of the government. But the Labor Government 
quickly discovered that the only way to administer 
affairs was very much as they had been administereq 
by previous administrations. 

One duty confronting men of affairs in this country 
is to bring about a better understanding of the fune- 
tions of business. “Forbes” is striving to do its part. 
The following letter offers a valuable suggestion: 


“The Citizens Trust and Savings Bank and the Citizens National 
Bank of Los Angeles, of which J. Dabney Day is the president, 
are indebted to “Forbes” Magazine for the inspiration which 
has made it possible for us to successfully conclude in Los 
Angeles the most remarkable essay contest in the history of the 
city, wherein we offered one thousand dollars in gold to the 
school students offering the best seven hundred and fifty word 
essay on the value of a savings account. 

“We received more than three hundred essays, and we feel 
that the results will be far-reaching, just as they were with the 
Bank Service Contest of your splendid magazine. 


Solid national prosperity and stability. cannot be 
built on foundations of ignorance. Educate! Educate! 


Editorials 


“Keep cool with Coolidge.” At least;the country has 
been keeping cool. 
* * & 


Britain has:had a laboring government. 
* * * | 
The N. Y. Stock Exchange should establish its own in- 
surance fund to protect the public against members who 
steal or fail. 
* * * 
To manufacturers of nationally-advertised products: 
Make it right. Tell it right. 
* * * 
“Union Chief Attacks’ Nationalization of Railroads.” 
Enlightenment is spreading. 
* * 2 


The New Year may usher in a new business boom. 
* * * 
What part have new garages played in our wonderful 
building boom? 
oe 
To voters: Beware of exchanging a full dinner pail 
for a fool dinner pail. 


* * * 
The “staff of life” is proving that to our grain growers. 
* * * 
Vote as you choose, but 
VOTE! 





“Forbes” is preparing a comprehensive series of articles to enlighten the country on the re- 
markable progress being made by the South. These articles will appear in January, 
when the Southern Exposition is being held in New York 
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How Boston Edison Anticipates 
Needs of Its Territory 


President Edgar of the Edison Electric Illuminating Co. of Boston Is Father 


of New England Super-Power Sy stem 





To His Courageous Vision 


Is Due Much of the Company’s Great Growth 


HILE the rest of the coun- 

W try is talking about super- 

power, New England has it. 
There are times when you can sit in 
the instrument room of the Edison 
company’s steam station in Boston 
on a Sunday afternoon when the load 
is light and “watch” a train being 
pulled through the Hoosac Tunnel 
more than a hundred miles away. A 
part of the Hoosac Tunnel load falls 
on Boston even though 
several hydroelectric and 
steam plants are much closer. 

New England, with the 
exception of Maine, which 
prohibits the export of pow- 
er, is pretty thoroughly cov- 
ered with transmission lines 
which interconnect at many 
points and so make the pow- 
er generated at widely sep- 
arated plants available wher- 
ever it may be _ needed 
temporarily. 

Recently a short circuit in 
Keene, New Hampshire, 
blew a fuse in the station at 
Salem, Massachusetts. That 
shows how closely New 
England’s power system is 
connected up. As a matter 
of fact, the system now cn- 
nects as far west as Niagara 
Falls and Detroit. While no 
current is actually transmit- 
ted such distances, the can- 
nections exist. 

The father of the New 
England super-power system 
is Charles L. Edgar, who 
joined the Edison Electric II- 
luminating Company of Bos- 
ton in 1887 and has been its 
president since 1900. He has 
guided the company since it was a 
four-year-old. 

To his daring and farsightedness 
is due much of the great growth of 
the company. He has accurately 
foreseen the needs of the territory 
served. His policy has been to lead 
the territory, not merely follow its 
growth. 

Early in the career of the Boston 
company it became apparent to Mr. 
Edgar, who is an engineer as well 
as financier and executive, that the 
future of electric service lay in large 
plants which could produce current 


By Johnson Heywood 


at low cost. He saw that the small 
town plant could never be efficient 
and that for a small station to at- 
tempt to compete with a large one 
was opposed to economic law and 
against the interest of the public and 
of the customers. Therefore, his pol- 
icy almost from the start was to an- 
nex the local companies in the ter- 
ritory which could be served eco- 
nomically by his company. To-day 


Charles L. Edgar 


President of the Edison Electric Illuminating 


Company of Boston 


in the 600 square miles which Boston 
Edison covers, there is only one plant 
which is not an integral part of the 
system. 

As rapidly as possible after the 
small companies were purchased, 
their inefficient generating equip- 
ment was dismantled and junked. 
The plants were turned into sub-sta- 
tions equipped to distribute the cur- 
rent so efficiently produced by the 
large plants in Boston. 

Being an engineer who sees things 
as a business man, Mr. Edgar has 
always been one of the first to adopt 





the new and better method. Meth- 
ods have changed rapidly and radi- 
cally since Edison power was first 
used in Boston in 1886. Several 
times his associates have not been 
able to follow the remarkable vision 
of Mr. Edgar, but in almost every 
instance his judgment has been right. 

He was one of the first to see the 
value of a large equipment in storage 
batteries to assure a continuous sup- 
ply of current when an 
emergency temporarily puts 
the generating equipment out 
of commission. 

The first Edison plants 
used horizontal engines driv- 
ing their dynamos by a belt. 
They took up a lot of floor 
space. Edgar believed that 
vertical engines directly con- 
nected to the dynamos could 
be made to supply power 
more economically and en- 
able many more to be placed 
in a building. The engine 
builders.intimated that he 
was crazy and several of 
them refused to change from 
the horizontal design. Finally 
he found a concern which 
was willing to risk its repu- 
tation if he would risk the 
money. The experiment was 
a success, and vertical en- 
gines were forthwith adopted 
by most lighting companies. 

Later on Edgar saw the 
advantages of the steam tur- 
bine when it was still a mere 
laboratory toy, and was one 
of the frst, if not the first, 
to give it a trial under com- 
mercial conditions. 

To-day Edgar is still solv- 
ing the mysteries of the untried. In 
the new plant at Weymouth, Massa- 
chusetts, he is installing a turbine to 
operate with steam at 1,200 pounds 
pressure, although 375 pounds is the 
highest pressure that is used com- 
mercially. This high pressure is very 
efficient, but its use brings engineer- 
ing problems of great complexity. 
Edgar is sure it will work satisfac- 
torily and his past record is an as- 
surance that he is probably right. 

One of his associates says: “Mr. 
Edgar does not gamble on blind 
chances. He carefully weighs all of 











the information he can get. If the 
possible rewards from success are 
greater than the losses from failure 
and if the chances of success are 
such as to make the odds attractive, 
he takes the gamble. That he will 
win in the long run is as sure as that 
the bank at Monte Carlo will win. 
The percentage is in his favor.” 


As Mr. Edgar says, “I have never 
agreed with the business men who 
say that the best policy is to let the 
other fellow do the pioneering. I 
do not hold that view. I do not be- 
lieve that it is sound to let the other 
fellow get the pioneer’s jump on 
you.” 

The L street plant is a notable ex- 
ample of what this spirit of pioneer- 
ing and experimenting has accom- 
plished. When it was built in 1903 it 
was designed to have an ultimate ca- 
pacity of 60,000 kw. using the best 
equipment then known. By being 
prompt to adopt new methods as they 
are discovered this plant now pro- 
duces 195,000 kw.—more than three 
and one-half times what was possi- 
ble with the equipment of twenty 
years ago. 


Keeping Ahead of Procession 


Speaking of the improvements in 
power generating methods, Mr. Ed- 
gar points out that to generate the 
power now furnished by his com- 
pany with the methods of thirty-five 
years ago would require at least ten 
times as much coal as present meth- 
ods require. 

It is in order to keep ahead of the 
procession that the Edison Company 
is building its large new plant at 
Weymouth—ten miles from Boston. 
When completed it will have a ca- 
pacity of 400,000 horse power or 
300,000 kw. It will cost about $30,- 
000.000. 

There are several reasons for lo- 
cating the station so far from the 
center of the territory where the cur- 
rent will be used. 

In the first place, by using high 


This is what the Boston Edison Company’s large new plant at Weymouth, ten miles from Boston, now in cou 
construction, will look like when completed. It will have a capacity of 400,000 horsepower and will cost about $30,000,000. 


voltage transmission, current can now 
be transmitted economically for con- 
siderable distances. The location 
chosen makes its possible to distribute 
the power to the districts which will 
show the greatest future growth 
without running the lines through 
Boston. It is always advisable and 


economical not -to. run~ transmission’ 


lines through thickly populated dis- 
tricts. 

The site chosen also provides a 
large amount of space for coal stor- 
age. It is on deep water, so that 
coal can be cheaply brought by ship 
directly to thé plant. Unlimited 
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quantities of sea water are available 
for use in the condensers. 

The present use of current does 
not call for the full capacity of this 
plant, but the company knows that 
in a few years it will be required. 

The location, size and type of the 
Weymouth station were decided upon 
pattly so that it would fit into the 
larger super-power system which 
Mr. Edgar feels will before long cov- 
er the territory between Boston and 
Washington. 

“In fact,” as Mr. Edgar says, “it 
was largely the Murray super-power 
report published by the Department 
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This interesting map, showing the development of the super-power system of New 


England, is based on a report prepared by W. S. Murray and others for the 
United States Geological Survey on Super-Power Systems for the Region Between 


Boston and Washington. 


The line marked “From Canadian Hydro-Electric Sta- 


tion” has not yet been accomplished. 
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nterior in 1921, that gave us 
4 pdence to go ahead with this 
big and expensive installation. 

One of the reasons why the Boston 
Edison company has progressed as 
t has is because it has developed a 
method of accurately forecasting 
where current will be needed in the 
future, and how much will be needed. 

While this is not the place to de- 
scribe in detail the statistical methods 
used in forecasting future growth it 
is worth while to suggest the meth- 
ods, for they have a wide application, 

In the first place the growth of 

pulation is foretold by plotting for 
each district the population growth 
for a number of years back and pro- 
jecting these curves into the future. 

But there are other factors than 
population that determine the amount 
of current used. For example, it is 
necessary to know what percentage 
of people will use current at all, and 
how much current each customer will 
use. 

The company knows all of the 
isolated private plants in its territory 
and the date when they will proba- 
bly have to be replaced with new 
equipment. When that time comes a 
determined effort is made to replace 
the private plant with Edison service. 

Practically every new building, 
residential and commercial, uses Edi- 
son service, thereby assuring that 
complete saturation of the market 
will be achieved in all new sections. 
But one of the handicaps that the 
company has to work under is that 
many buildings in its territory are 
very old and therefore are not wired. 
In the old sections its market is only 
about 50 per cent. saturated. 


Advantages of Residential Territory 


Another condition which makes 
the company’s growth notable is the 
fact that the territory served is dis- 
tinctly residential and commercial 
rather than industrial. Therefore it 
gets a much smaller percentage of 
power load than do most central sta- 
tions. This is a handicap in two 
ways. First, current sold to factories 
for power is largely used when the 
lighting load is off, thus making for 
economical operation. Second, the 
power business comes in large chunks, 
and so easily and greatly increases 
the business. 

In large industrial cities the total 
load will often be 25 per cent. for 
lighting and 75 per cent. for power. 
In some towns the ratio of power is 
much greater. For example, in typi- 
cal nearby New England factory 
towns the power load is as follows: 
New Bedford, 94 per cent. of the 
total; Fall River, 85 per cent.; Fitch- 
burg and Brockton, 84 per cent. 

In the Boston territory, however, 
the power load is only 60 per cent. 
while lighting is 40 per cent. of the 
total. Part of this power load con- 
sists of sales to other lighting com- 
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An example of a Boston Edison development study, showing how growth is 
anticipated by extending the various curves into the future 


panies at a very low rate. Conditions 
thus force the Boston Company to do 
largely a retail business. This is 
shown by the fact that of the com- 
pany’s 200,000 customers, 140,000 
pay bills of less than three dollars per 
month. 

This condition has been met by ag- 
gressive selling methods. The retail 
stores of Boston are among the best 
lighted in the country. It is said that 
one of the large retail stores uses as 
much current as is consumed in either 
New Hampshire or Vermont. 

By its general policy of furnishing 
lamps on a free exchange basis the 
company has kept up its lighting load. 
In this way sockets are kept filled and 
the customer is less likely to econom- 
ize unduly on current. The policy 
has been found to pay. 


That the Boston Edison Company 
has been able to overcome its natural 
handicap is shown by the fact that 
its business has grown much more 
rapidly than has the territory it sup- 
plies. It has not, like some, been a 
parasite that prospers only as its ter- 
ritory grows. The figures for the 
past twenty years as given in the ac- 


companying table are informative. 

In 1923 nearly six times as much 
current was used per capita as in 
1903. That means that the company 
has grown six times as fast as its 
territory. The company has led the 
procession rather than trailed in the 
wake of other’s prosperity. 

Comparison of population served 
with the number of customers shows 
that there are about 6.8 persons per 
customer. The possible development 
of this particular territory has been 
determined to be about 3.5 persons 
per customer, including both residen- 
tial and commercial customers. These 
figures do not take into consideration 
the possibility of the Boston Edison 
company’s directly serving additional 
territory in the future, but they do 
show the possibility of very substan- 
tial company growth. 

Incidentally, it may be mentioned 
that the willingness to gather and 
analyze such figures as these makes 
it possible accurately to plan ahead 
and anticipate future needs. 

The maximum lighting rate 
charged by the company is nine and 
one-half cents per kilowatt hour for 
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Twenty Years’ Growth of Boston Edison 


1903 1913 1923 
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the first thousand kilowatt hours ; the 
lowest wholesale rate is three-quar- 
ters of a cent per kilowatt hour— 
rates which compare favorably with 
those of other companies. 

Mr. Edgar insists that the best of 
relations be maintained with the pub- 
lic, the customers, and the employ- 
ees. Typical of this is the policy of 
the company in regard to absorbing 
the smaller companies, of which 
twenty-five have already been pur- 
chased. He feels that the consolida- 
tions are not justified from any 
standpoint unless the rates are low- 
ered, the service improved, and the 
financing! features advantageous to 
every one concerned. He insists that 
the old employees of the small com- 
panies be retained in their old posi- 
tions or better ones. 

Although this article. was intend- 
ed to be the description of a business 
and its methods rather than a person- 
ality sketch of a man, I find that men- 
tion of Mr. Edgar crops out at 
frequent intervals. That—consider- 
ing the man—is unavoidable. In 
gathering information about the com- 
pany I talked with many of .the exe- 
cutives. They seldom said “The 
company does this”; it was always 
“Mr. Edgar believes that .” His 
personality permeates and dominates 
the entire organization. 





Pays to Give Full Authority 


One of his associates who has been 
with him from the start said, “He is 
a-remarkable combination of engi- 
neer, financier, and executive. His 
advice is sought by central station 
men from all over the country. He 
is retiring and modest. He considers 
and sees the point of view of others, 
yet he is quick to make decisions, is 
strong in his convictions and usually 
right.” 

A rather long interview with Mr. 
Edgar made plain to me why his as- 
sociates esteem him so highly. Aside 
from his pleasant personal character- 
istics, he has hit upon a policy of 
handling men that is sure to com- 
mand their loyality and best efforts. 
He chooses a department head care- 
fully, tests him in his job for a while 
until he is sure he has made a wise 
selection, and then throws upon him 
the entire responsibility for getting 
results. 

“T believe,” he said, “in making a 
department head a czar in his depart- 
ment. When a man is promoted to 
the head of a department he usually 
comes in to confer with me several 
times a day. Little by little his visits 
become less frequent as he gets the 
hang of things, until later on I may 
not see him once a month. I find 
that it pays to give full authority 
with full responsibility.” 

Perhaps he is inclined to give al- 
most autocratic powers to his assist- 
ants because he is himself a bit of 
an autocrat. Certainly Mr. Edgar 


SPARKS ™ 


Hugo Stinnes, Germany’s great- 

est business organizer, to hide 
away in a palatial office; nor did he 
have to hold himself aloof from the 
common workers in his many organ- 
izations. He was sure of his power. 
It was never necessary for him to 
set the stage. 

Those who knew him well said that 
if his presence was required at one 
of his mines he might be seen plod- 
ding along the street with a group 
of blackened miners, or else clinging 
to a strap in a street car surrounded 
by his workers, who treated him as 
one of their number. 

Although he owned a number of 
motor cars he usually walked or rode 
in a street car. His home life could 
not have been simpler. Luxury made 
no appeal to him. 

The executive who hoids himself 
away from his workers, because he 
fears their familiarity with him may 
breed contempt or be destructive of 


2) wasn’t necessary for the late 


discipline, he is not sure of himself. - 


There is in him a great element of 
fear. 

Hugo Stinnes was so big that it 
was possible for him to be truly dem- 
ocratic and associate with people of 
all classes on terms of their common 
humanity. 

* * x 

So many workers, some of them 
in high places, are held back be- 
cause they loaf their days away. 
Instead of lraping at their work 
in the mornyng and getting it out 
of the way, they say, “There isn’t 
much to be done this morning, so 
I don’t have to hurry.” Uncon- 
sciously they fix things so that 
their small amount of work lasts 
them all day. At four o’clock, 
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Tom Dreiey 
Anvil 


when they might have leisure and 
a clear conscience, they wil 
at the job of cleaning of ther 
desks with speed that would ion 
been commendable had it been dis. 
played in the morning. They be. 
long to the Put-It-Off brigade 
Loafing can be justified only whe, 
one’s desk is clean. 
* * * 

The business man who is afraid of 
his competitors reminds us of a dog 
that sneaks out at night to bury a 
bone back of the barn. The jion 
doesn’t have to use secrecy. 

a oe 

The most difficult hazard in golf 
as all professionals will tell you, is the 
desire to swing hard. To get distance 
the amateur golfer thinks it necessary 
to “kill” the ball. As a matter of fact, 
the right way is the easiest and re. 
quires the least energy. What is true 
in golf is true in business. The hard 
workers, the drivers, the tense, tight 
rigidly concentrated workers are 
wearing themselves out unnecessarily. 
The hardest worker is seldom the 
most efficient. 

a 

“Never meddle with a hornet or 
a man who is minding his busi- 
ness,” wrote a man of experience. 

* *k * 

“Most of us waste enough 
leisure time,” says John H. Finley, 
“to make ourselves great musi- 
cians, artists, scholars, poets, able 
to minister our vocation to human 
happiness even beyond that which 
we can do in our vocation.” 

* * * 

When I see the light of love 
come into a man’s eyes when he 
speaks about his work I know that 
whatever that work it, it is holy. 








is one of the few men who success- 
tully opposed the will of the elder J. 
P. Morgan. This happened when 
Mr. Morgan, who was a large stock- 
holder in the Boston Edison, wanted 
to make a combination of public util- 
ities in Boston. Edgar and his asso- 
ciates opposed him so effectively that 
Morgan gave up the idea and sold 
his stock, and withdrew—but, as Mr. 
Edgar smilingly admits, “with per- 
fect good feeling on both sides.” 

All of these are admirable human 
traits, but the final test of a business 
leader is found only in the answer to 
the question, “Do his methods make 
profits for the stockholders ?” 


Capitalization Simple 
Since Mr. Edgar became president 
in 1900, dividends of not less than 
five dollars per share have been paid 


every year; ten dollars or more a 
share have been paid in every year 


since 1901; and the present rate of 
twelve dollars has been paid since 
1911. 

The capitalization of the company 
is admirably simple. It has no se- 
curities other than common stock. 
There are 389,284 shares of stock 
outstanding for which the stockhold- 
ers have at one time and another paid 
in cash $63,542,944—an average of 
$163.23 per share. Par is $100. Un- 
der the laws of the Commonwealth 
of Massachusetts the company offers 
all additional issues of stock to its 
stockholders, which gives them valu- 
able rights. 

Little by little the managements of 
concerns in widely different lines are 
finding, as has the Edison Company, 
that service to customers, considera- 
tion for employees, and daring in 
adopting new and untried methods 
are not incompatible with financial 
profit. 
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“Success Comes from Within” 
Says Elihu Root 


“You Do Not Win Wealth and Power and Fame by Frontal Assault—They 
Come as the By-Products of Manhood and You Build Up Man- 
hood to Conquer Them’”—How to Fortify the Inner Man 


HOREAU said once, “If I 
should hear that any man 
was coming to Walden Pond 

with the intention of doing me good, 
| should flee into the woods and 
conceal myself. Nothing could give 
me greater consternation.” 

I do not feel quite in the same re- 
lation to you as that supposititious 
man would bear to Thoreau because 
I represent specifically one element 
in a combination, having a common 
purpose. The trustees, president and 
faculty, and the student body, ought 
to work together toward the greatest 
efficiency and honor and prosperity 
and success of the institution to 
which we are giving considerable 
parts of our life. I suppose each one 
of you wants to get on. Each one of 
you ought to; I am sorry for you 
if you don’t, if any one of you hasn’t 
ambition for his own life. 

I think probably every one of you 
will find times when you are here 
when it seems as if the work in 
which you are engaged—the Latin 
work, science work, all the various 
items of the curriculum which you 
have begun to take—were flat, stale 
and unprofitable. It will seem to you 
as if you were wasting your time; it 
will seem to you as if it were not 
worth while for you to toil and moil 
Over some parts of the curriculum 
that come to your hand to do. 

Well, how is that to be deter- 
mined ? 

You can’t determine it; you have 
not the elements of judgment. Other- 
wise it would not be worth while for 
you to be here. Mistakes may be 
made. Nevertheless the things that 
are prescribed for you to do here are 
each one of them an element in a 
general scheme that has been thought 
out and tried out for centuries over 
and over again under all sorts of cir- 
cumstances by all sorts of men, the 
object of which is to train the human 
mind and character to the greatest 
possible competency. 

The fact that a particular part of 
mathematics or Greek seems to you 
not to be worth while is merely rea- 
son for a presumption that you sim- 
ply do not know. Why you are here 
1s not simply to gather together in- 
formation. Very necessary informa- 
tion is; very necessary learning is; 


By Elihu Root 
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WE ARE all undergrad- 

uates in the school of 
life. When Elihu Root de- 
livered an address to the 
undergraduates of Hamilton 
College at the beginning of 
the school year he had young 
men students in mind, but 
his thoughts are susceptible 
of wide application. A few 
of his sentiments on success 
were widely quoted and com- 
mented upon. “Forbes” is 
indebted to President Ferry 
of Hamilton College for the 
complete text of Mr. Root’s 
extemporaneous speech, tran- 
scribed from  stenographic 
notes. 








but the object that you are here for 
is not simply to gather it as you pick 
blackberries and carry them home in 
a pail. You are engaged in a process. 
a process which has to proceed step 
by step as painting does stroke by 
stroke of the brush. 


The process is making men, and the 
duty of each one of you here is to 
make a man. 

Yourself is the raw material of 
manhood and you are engaged, by 
means of this process which has been 
thought out and tried out, in making 
it into the biggest, most competent 
man that the nature of your ma- 
terial will permit. 

You cannot tell what your material 
will stand, but whatever it is fit for, 
this process, dull and hard and dis- 
agreeable at times, apparently point- 
less at times, whatever your material 
will make it possible for you to be, 
this process is going to bring out. 

Some of you will always be units 
as long as you live. You cannot help 
ic. The unit can live a contented life. 
Some of you will bring out a figure 
that will make you count ten, and 
some of you will bring out from your 
heart and nature qualities that will 
make you count 100 in the world; 
and there may be here among these 
300 or 400 boys, there may be some 
man who under the stress of disci- 
pline and toil will grow to the stat- 
ure of 1,000 in the world. 

Do not be content with being a 
unit. 

The worst, the hardest, the most 
disagreeable thing that you have to 
do may be the thing that counts 
most, because it is from the hard 
things that discipline, and discipline 
alone, makes possible the highest 
competency of one’s nature. 

This whole process in which we 
are engaged is based upon one very 
general proposition. It is that the 
advances of the world in all these 
wonderful things that mankind is 
doing now do not come from the 
fact that mankind is any abler and 
more powerful than it was hundreds 
of years ago and thousands of years 
ago. We know from such records 
as have been left that there was tal- 
ent, genius, power, thousands of 
years ago that we cannot surpass— 
that no man can surpass now. 

The world is doing vastly more 
than it ever did before, not because 
mien are bigger than they ever were 
before, but because men _ have 


learned to base the future upon the 
present, and the present upon the 
past; because by the preservation of 
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records, by the perpetuation of exam- 
ple, by the processes of study of the 
past, man begins life from a plat- 
form built for him in the past. The 
present grows from the past, and 
we are higher up than the man in 
Greek and Roman days because we 

~have the advantage of Greek and 
Roman days for our training and en- 
largement of vision. 

Two forces are always working in 
the world. The force of conserva- 
tism and the force of progress. Both 
have to exist. 

It is the natural business of the old 
to be conservative. That is because 
they are interested in the past and 
are of the past. It is the business of 
the young to be progressive. You 
must have change. 

But the spirit of youth may bring 
about change that is not progress. 
Progress must be built upon the past 
of the human race. That is the 
theory of the college course, that the 
experience of the race shall be 
brought to bear in the disciplining 
and training of the man who studies 
in the college. 

The business of making a man, in 
which you are engaged, should lead 
you to rejoice if you find that your 
intellectual and moral powers are 
growing. Ask yourself whether you 
can think more clearly, whether you 
can see further, whether your powers 
respond to your will more quickly 
than a month ago or a year ago. Are 
you larger in your views? Are you 
becoming more proficient in the use 
of your mind? Has your mind been 
going through the process that you 
go through on the football field and 
the hockey court and in the gymna- 
sium? That is the business which 
you are engaged in, in making 
stronger and more supple the mus- 
cles of your mind and your moral 
nature. That must never be forgot- 
ten as necessary for the greater 
power. 


The Standards of Success 


Many of you—most of you—will 
get on in knowledge and power. The 
important thing when you do that 
is to have the right sort of notion as 
to what getting on in life consists of. 

The standards of success! What 
are they? 

I suppose that you have not very 
definite ideas as to what you are go- 
ing to do in life after you leave here. 
If you have, they will probably turn 
out wrong when you leave. But you 
can fix for yourself standards of the 
kind of success that you wish to at- 
tain, the kind of thing that you wish 
to do with this instrument that you 
are creating here. I do not quite 
know how to get into your mind 
what is in mine about that. 

- There is a very great misunder- 
standing about what constitutes suc- 
cessful advancement in life. It is 
not to become rich. That does not 


help much. Money enough to be in- 
dependent. Yes, to be independent 
is a fine thing, and not to be is ap- 
palling and distressing. 

We have had a very great change 
in the condition of labor in the world 
in recent years. The laborers in 
many countries, particularly in Eng- 
land and the United States, have 
come to have higher wages and 
shorter hours of work than they 
have ever had before; that is, they 
have had more money to spend and 
more leisure to spend it in. But I 
doubt if they have ever been more 
discontented. 

The immediate effects of higher 
wages and shorter hours of work 
have been discontented workmen. 

Why? 

Because they have not in them, 
they have not trained and developed 
in them the capacity for the enjoy- 
ment of life. They are like the pros- 
pector who made a lucky strike in 
the mountains and could think of no 
way to celebrate it except to buy a 
hundred pounds of baked beans. He 
had not trained himself to enjoy life. 
He did not know how. 


Getting Right Mental Attitude 


You find curious spots in the his- 
tory of civilization. You find that 
at certain times in the progress of 
civilization the nations are incapable 
of taking in certain ideas. I was 
reading about the taking possession 
of the properties of the church in 
England in the sixteenth century. 
There was discussion about taking 
the abbeys, monasteries, wide posses- 
sions which the church had acquired, 
enormous wealth that the church had 
acquired, taking it back for the 
crown. The best suggestion that 
could be made about the property 
was that it should be given to some- 
body who could fight instead of leav- 
ing it in the hands of priests. That 
generation in England was incapable 
of absorbing the idea of applying 
property to public use. The only 
public use that they could think of 
was to fight. 

Doubtless there are real and im- 
portant ideas that we are not ab- 
sorbing now. Some future genera- 
tion will look back and say, “How 
stupid they were not to understand !” 
But we cannot do it. We cannot take 
in some ideas. 

But the fellow who couid not find 
enjoyment in anything but buying 
baked beans had not been trained to 
the enjoyment of life. In the end, 
as compared with wealth, with fame. 
with all the things that people inter- 
est themselves about in their struggle 
toward success in life—in the end 
you will find that success in life 
comes from what you have made of 
your inner nature. 

One must succeed within himself. 
Cultivate your tastes so that you will 
receive joy from things of beauty; 


cultivate your powers so that 
will receive joy from the EXEL Cise of 
them; cultivate friendships so 4, 
your hearts may always be wart 
by human sympathy; cultivate th 
virtues that all men admire go that 
you may be conscious of self-respeq 
One of the good things abo , 
college of this size, a small one ;, 
that it affords an opportunity for yo, 
men for that kind of training fp. 
cause you are here in immediate cop. 
tact with and immediate observation, 
of the group of men who have yp. 
dertaken to pass their lives in edy. 
cation. In doing it, they have beep 
driven perforce to resign the Sup- 
posed pleasures of wealth and ty 
seek their pleasure in themselves, 






Basis of Human Happiness 


You see, as you pass through your 
course in college these dozens of men 
from whom you are learning mathe. 
matics, Greek, Latin, biology, his. 
tory, and what not, you see them 
leading! happy lives without much 
money, with very little money; you 
see them leading happy lives because 
their vocation has compelled them to 
develop those qualities within them- 
selves which are the only sound and 
durable bases of human happiness. 

Become so that you can enjoy the 
things that you are master of. That 
is what Henley meant in his wonder- 
ful lines declaring himself captain of 
his soul. If you are dependent on 
outside material things for your hap- 
piness, you are weak—you must al- 
ways lean on some one else. If you 
have tastes, if you have joy in the 
exercise of intellectual power, if you 
have fondness for literature, if you 
are able to think, then you are in 
control of your own happiness, then 
you will make the only success in 
life that is real. 

Let me say one thing in conclv- 
sion. The success that is emblazoned 
in the press, the triumphs in life do 
not come from direct approach. You 
do not win wealth and power and 
fame by frontal assault. They come 
as the by-products of manhood, and 
vou build up the manhood to conquer 
them. 





Whatever enlarges hope will also 
exalt courage.—Johnson. 

se & 

If a man tells you your virtues. 
watch him; if he tells you your faults 
heed him.—William Feather. 

* * * 

Compete with your possibilities: 
not with your neighbors.—The Mul- 
tigraph. 

x * * 

When you are tempted to buy 
something you can’t afford—go by it. 
—John Miller Wyatt. 

* * * 

To escape criticism, do nothing, 

say nothing, be nothing —Exchange. 
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Leaders of the Automobile Industry 


“We Must Improve It,” Is 
Bassett’s Motto 


progress Is the Law With Buick and It Keeps Sales in the Lead—But Presi- 
dent Bassett Devotes More Time to Men Than to Machines, His 
Humanness Winning Loyalty of Workers and Dealers 


Annual Automobile Show 
in New York has been won 
year after year by Buick. Its sales 
have regularly ranked first among 
all exhibitors. 
What accounts for such a rec- 
ord? 


Ts PLACE of honor at the 


By B. C. Forbes 


stantly informally visits all de- 
partments. He turned a box on 
end, stood up on it, and waved to 
the men to gather around. 
“What’s the trouble, boys? I 
hear you’re not satisfied. Tell me 
all about it and I’ll see if we can’t 


enough work coming through to 
give us a chance to make good 
pay.” 

After getting the exact facts, 
Bassett told them: “I think you’re 
right. The rate is fair enough, as 
you admit, but I see that we are 

not giving you enough 





Who, rather, is re- 
sponsible for it? 

Behind Buick is, of 
course, the greatest 
automobile organiza- 
tion in the world, Gen- 
eral Motors, with its 
unmatched corps of re- 
search engineers, in- 
ventors and chemists; 
its unlimited financial 
resources; its brainy 
executives and organ- 
izers. 

But behind nearly 
every conspicuously 
successful business en- 
terprise there is one 
man. So is it with 
Buick, 

That man is Harry 
H. Bassett. 

How does he oper- 
ate! 

First, by constantly 
improving the product ; 
and 

Second, by winning 
the cordial co-operation . 
of all ranks of work- 
ers as well as the deal- 


“ee 








production. By the 
fifteenth of next month 
enough work should 
be coming along to 
keep you all busy so 
that you can make 
good money. It isn’t 
your fault that there 
isn’t enough coming 
along to keep you go- 
ing full tilt; it’s our 
fault. I'll tell you what 
we'll do. We'll make 
good the shortage be- 
tween now and the fif- 
teenth. After that I’m 
sure you will all be sat- 
isfied.” 

The men expressed 
satisfaction with this 
arrangement, things 
worked out as expect- 
ed, and everybody was 
happy. 

-Here’s another inci- 
dent, given me by one 
of the Buick men when 
I was going over the 
works. 

The day before 
Christmas Harry Bas- 








ers. 

And the second is 
probably the more im- 
portant. 

An illustration: It 
came to his ears one 
day that the men in 
a certain department were grumb- 
ling, that they felt they were not 
being fairly paid. Harry Bassett 
didn’t delegate any third party to 
ferret out who was causing the 
trouble, nor did he call any one 
on the carpet. He sauntered in- 
to the department, just as he con- 


Harry H. Bassett 


President of the Buick Motor Company. Mr. Bassett joined 
Buick in 1917 and was made president of the company in 1920. 
Buick’s sales in 1923 topped those of any other automobile com- 
pany in America producing cars to sell at $1,000 or more. 


straighten it out right away.” 

The men looked at one another 
and several beckoned to a certain 
man to do the talking. 

“We're not earning enough, 
Harry,” the workman spoke up. 
“Tt isn’t that we’re not satisfied 
with the rate, but there isn’t 


sett learned that an 
old machinist who had 
worked for the com- 
pany twenty years had 
been stricken with an 
incurable sickness and 
was confined to his 
bed. A talk with the man’s fore- 
man brought out that the old man 
had lost his appetite and that 
Camembert cheese and the usual 
liquid accompaniment was about 
the only thing that appealed to 
him. 

The president of the company, 
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armed with a huge basket of flow- 
ers, a plentiful supply of Camem- 
bert and a still more plentiful sup- 
ply of the desired liquid refresh- 
ment, visited the old machinist, 
whom he had worked with years 
before. The old man broke down 
completely, but it wasn’t long be- 
fore Harry’s reminiscences, jokes 
and “Camembert and” had the old 


fellow in a genuine Christmas 
mood. 
Harry Bassett’s. ideas about 


building up a successful automobile 
business differ from those of some 
other leaders in the industry. He 
doesn’t believe that a product that 
is good enough for one year nec- 
essarily is good enough for the 
next year and the next. 


Dollar for Dollar Value 


“I believe in striving to make 
one’s product better every year,” 
Mr. Bassett told me. “It’s impor- 
tant not only to make it better, 
but to make it look better. I 
have always believed that there 
were a sufficient number of peo- 
ple able and willing to pay for a 
car of superior design and embody- 
ing good, honest material. If you 
make up-to-date, attractive, honest 
merchandise, delivering a hundred 
cents’ worth of genuine value for 
every dollar paid by the consumer, 
then you are in a sound economic 
position. Cheating, or even scrimp- 
ing, doesn’t go. It doesn’t pay in 
the end.” 

He went on: “I always risk my 
own neck before we ask any pur- 
chaser to buy a car with any new 
device on it. For example, | thor- 
oughly tested out four-wheel 
brakes on my own car before they 
were put on cars for the trade. 
Then, we had five engineers go to 
hot climates and cold climates and 
put the new brakes through all 
sorts of practical tests. The way 
to find out about a thing is to dig 
into it yourself and try it out your- 
self. Before we put anything into 
production at Buick, I satisfy my- 
self by actual experience that the 
thing is all right by driving a car 
and putting the new improvement 
through its paces on dry roads 
and wet, through snow and on ice. 
Draughting rooms, experimental 
departments and all the activities 


Enormous plant of the Buick Motor 
Company, at Flint, Mich. 


of the engineers have always in- 
terested me keenly.” 

When a lad Harry Bassett was 
ambitious to become a lawyer. 
How he came to enter the indus- 
trial field and how he reasoned out 
that the automobile industry of- 
fered the greatest possibilities is 
interesting. 

After attending school at Utica, 
N. Y., where he was born on Sep- 
tember 11, 1875, Harry was get- 
ting ready to graduate from the 
high school at Ilion, N. Y., when 
an office-boy friend told him he was 
giving up his job and suggested 
that Harry apply for it. ‘The of- 
fice boy spoke to his boss, F. C. 
Cross, head of the Remington 
Arms Company, and as Mr. Cross 
happened to know the Bassett fam- 
ily, he told the boy to have Har- 
ry come to see him at once. Har- 
ry wanted the job, but he also 
wanted to get his high school di- 
ploma; he wanted, later, to study 
law, but did not then have the 
money necessary to go to college. 
All this he confided to Mr. Cross. 

This gentleman belonged to the 
old school. He was stern, digni- 
fied, an excellent organizer, a 
strict disciplinarian. 

“Young man, give up the notion 
of becoming a lawyer,” he lectured 
the sixteen-year-old youth. “With- 
in the next fifteen or twenty years 
industry is going to offer far great- 
er possibilities than any profes- 
sion. This country is going to 
see the organization of many very 
big companies and there will be 
plenty of very fine positions to be 
filled. Industry is only starting. 
Stick to it.” 


Industry Rewarded by Promotion 


Harry compromised by taking 
the job on condition that he be al- 
lowed a day off to attend the com- 
mencement exercises and receive 
his certificate of graduation. 

Another graduation followed 
rather quickly, from office-boy to 
assistant billing clerk. Harry 


showed aptitude for figures, and 
the treasurer annexed him as his 
assistant. 

Young Bassett had the sense to 
do that which has landed so many 
men at the top of great organiza- 
Although engaged in of- 


tions. 
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fice work, he diligentl 
himself to familiarizing himsel; 

with factory operations. By and 

by he had gained such mastery of 

the work that he was delegated 

to analyze the exact cost of all 

sorts of factory operations go as 

to compile estimates for contracts 

His industry was equalled by his 
accuracy. The company learned jt 
could depend absolutely upon esti. 
mates drawn up by Harry Bas. 
sett. 

More. His close analyses of 
the different operations enabled 
him to make suggestions for jm. 
proving methods and cutting costs, 
He was earning his modest salary 
several times over. 

His reward came in the form of 
promotion to the position of as- 
sistant general manager. 

All this was not accomplished 
in a handclap. It cost more than 
twelve years of continuous, keen- 
eyed application to each duty that 
came along. He served fourteen 
years with the Remington Arms 
Company before an alert manufac- 
turer, realizing his worth, won 
him away. 


Y applied 


An Important Decision 


“I wish you would come over 
to the hotel and have a talk with 
ine,” was the message Bassett re- 
ceived one day. The visitor was 
Charles S. Mott, head of the Wes- 
ton-Mott Company of Utica, well- 
known manufacturers of wire 
wheels and rims for bicycles, car- 
riages and other vehicles. Mr. 
Mott explained that, with the ad- 
vent of the automobile business, 
they had taken up the production 
of axles, hubs, and rims for auto- 
mobiles and that, in order to be 
near the Buick Company, their 
largest customer, a plant was be- 
ing established at Flint, Mich. He 
wanted Bassett to come with his 
company and later go to Flint as 
assistant superintendent. 

How did Mr. Mott know of Har- 
ry Bassett’s record? He didn’t 
know Harry Bassett; he only knew 
of Harry Bassett’s achievements. 
It had come about in this way: 
A wide-awake Weston-Mott sales- 
man, Hubert Dalton, had visited 
Ilion many times to sell the Rem- 
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Top—Sheet metal plant of the Buick Motor Company and, below, the heat treating and motor test building. 









On the right is 


shown the building devoted to the manufacture of transmission units. 





ington people machinery. This 
salesman got to know young Bas- 
sett. Bassett’s attractive person- 
ality made a favorable impression. 
The salesman also learned of the 
wonderful work this young man 
was doing. By and by the sales- 
inan was promoted and rose to 
the position of superintendent of 
the Weston-Mott works. When 
expansion necessitated a plant at 
Flint, where he knew many fac- 
tory problems would have to be 
met, he at once thought of Harry 
Bassett and urged his employer, 
Mr. Mott, to engage him. 

“T realized,” Mr. Bassett recent- 
ly related, “that I had reached the 
cross roads in my life. Would I 
stay with the Remington Arms, 
where I had been extremely well 
treated and had reached a respon- 
sible position? Or, would I ac- 
cept this offer to switch into an 
entirely different industry? 


Days of Rapid Expansion 


“I took time to think it over 
carefully. Finally, I reached this 
conclusion: The rapid disappear- 
ance of forests and other game 
country would mean that there 
would be little growth in the de- 
mand for our guns. On the other 
band, I sized up the new trans- 
portation vehicle, the automobile, 
as possessing wonderful possibili- 
ties, although at that time, 1905, 
the automobile was a very differ- 
ent product from what it is to-day. 
Fortunately for me, my reasoning 
turned out to be all right.” 

_ Bassett became assistant super- 
intendent, first, at Utica. Within 
three months Superintendent Dal- 
ton left him in charge of the en- 
tire plant and went to Flint to 
supervise the building of the new 
works. A year later Bassett went 
to Flint as assistant factory man- 





ager. Within twelve months he 
was made factory manager. 

These were days of rapid ex- 
pansion for the Weston-Mott 
Company. The automobile busi- 
ness was growing by leaps and 
bounds. Weston-Mott had to 
keep pace. Its products were ac- 
cepted as standard. 

How to find and train enough 
men was the most difficult prob- 
lem of all. Here Harry Bassett 
shone. He devoted more of his 
time and attention to men than 
to machinery. He developed a 
notable knack for binding men to 
him. New workmen quickly came 
to look upon him more as a friend 
than as a boss. He thus became an 
extremely valuable executive. By 
1913 he had become general man- 
ager, although only in his thirties. 
Later he was elected vice-presi- 
dent. But he continued to act as 
general manager, since this posi- 
tion afforded him the fullest play 
for his capacity for handling the 
now huge force of workmen. 


General Motors had becomé by 
far the largest consumer of the 
company’s products. Mr. Mott 
had sold a minority of his stock 
to General Motors, and when this 
concern reached the point where 
it was taking 60 per cent. of his 
entire production, he agreed to ex- 
change his Weston-Mott stock for 
shares in General Motors. This 
led to consolidation with Buick, 
the enterprise thus becoming easi- 
ly the largest in Flint. Young 
Bassett was made (in 1916) assis- 
tant general manager of the com- 
bination, which took the Buick 
name. 

This gave him wider scope for 
the exercise of his talents as a 
handler of men. He spent pre- 
cious little time in his office. He 
was constantly out in the factory, 






rubbing shoulders with the men in 
all departments. He was “Har- 
ry” to them. If a fellow was help- 
ing himself, he would not hesitate 
to offer Harry a “chew.” 


In less than thirty months he 
was made general manager, and 
in the following month, May, 1919, 
he was elected vice-president and 
director of the General Motors 
Corporation, the parent company. 
His aptitude for getting production 
was taken advantage of by putting 
him on the operating committee of 
the mammoth corporation. 

In January, 1920, what was long 
foreseen by his associates happen- 
ed: he was made president of the 
Buick Motor Company. And in 
September, 1924, he was elected a 
member of the executive commit- 
tee of the General Motors Corpora- 
tion. 


“We Must Improve It” 


Under Harry Bassett, Buick has 
made history. Its sales quickly 
topped, in dollars and cents, the 
sales of any other automobile com- 
pany in America, with the excep- 
tion of Ford, and this unique rec- 
ord has been maintained. In°1916, 
the year before Bassett first joined 
Buick, the total output was only 
43,946 cars. By 1920, when he 
was made president, the produc- 
tion had reached 115,927 cars. Last 
year the extraordinary total of 
201,975 was reached. 


Harry Bassett would be the last 
man to claim any great share of 
the credit for Buick’s phenomenal 
success. If you were to suggest 
that he had done wonders, he 
would immediately tell you that 
you were mistaken, that most of 
the credit really belonged to oth- 
ers. He would tell you how much 
Buick as well as other General 

(Continued on page 178) 
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Win a Prize 


Help in the making of this page. 
Send us sparkling “Thoughts,” 
and we will send you “Forbes 
Epigrams” if your contribution is 
printed. If not composed by you, 
state source of quotation and 
author. Names of winners will 
be printed. 




















All higher motives, ideals, concep- 
tions, and sentiments in a man are 
of no account if they do not come 
forward to strengthen him for the 
better discharge of the duties which 
devolve upon him in the ordinary af- 
fairs of life—Henry Ward Beecher. 

—From E. J. McHale, Cincinnati, O. 
* & 6 

I once advertised for a stenog- 
rapher. Six applicants were inter- 
viewed. Two asked “What are the 
hours?” Two, “What make type- 
writer do you use?’ One asked, 
“How long a vacation do I get?” and 
the other wanted a job. She got it. 
—John Miller Wyatt. 


* * * 


Dreams never hurt anybody if 
he keeps working right behind the 
dream to make as much of it come 
real as he can.—F. W. Woolworth. 

a 


Learning without thought is labor 
lost.—Confucius. 
*x* * * 


Happiness 


Happiness, I have discovered, is 
nearly always a rebound from hard 
work. It is one of the follies of men 
to imagine that they can enjoy mere 
thought, or emotion, or sentiment. 
As well try to eat beauty! For hap- 
piness must be tricked! She loves to 
see men at work. She loves sweat, 
weariness, self-sacrifice. She will be 
found, not in palaces, but lurking in 
cornfields and factories and hovering 
over littered desks. She crowns the 
unconscious head of the busy child. 
If you look up suddenly from hard 
work you will see her, but if you look 
too long she fades sorrowfully away. 
—David Grayson in “Adventures in 
Contentment.” 

* * * 


To yield is easy, to resist is hard. 
Grapple the first difficulty that comes 
up. Wrestle till you down it, if it 
takes till break of day. Get on top 
of it with both feet—Archer Brown. 


In a Republic like ours the peo- 
ple are the Government, and if 
they cannot secure perfection in 
their own economic life, it is al- 
together improbable that the Gov- 
ernment can secure it for them. 
The same human nature which 
presided over private enterprise 
must be employed for public ac- 
tion. It is very difficult to rec- 
oncile the American ideal of a 
sovereign people capable of own- 
ing and managing their own Gov- 
ernment with an inability to own 
and manage their own business. 
No doubt there are certain munic- 
ipalities where some public util- 
ities have been managed through 
public ownership with a creditable 
success, but this is very different 
from a proposal that the national 
Government should take over rail- 
roads and other public utilities — 
President Coolidge. 

.. © 


Most business problems require 
common sense rather than legal ref- 
erence. They require good judg- 
inent and honesty of purpose rather 
than reference to the courts.—Ed- 
ward N. Hurley. 

. 2 & 


The fellow who is pulling on the 
oars hasn’t time to rock the boat.— 
Counter Currents. 

* * * 


There are also soul vitamines, spir- 
itual or mental vitamines. What I 
mean is this: After a man has 
learned all the rules of success, and 
has followed all the advice found in 
books and teachers, he cannot suc- 
ceed unless he has the vitamines of 
courage, willpower and self-mastery. 
—Dr. Frank Crane. 

—From C. - A. en, Ypsilanti, Mich. 


There are millions of prosper- 
ous men in this country; travel 
in any direction, and the most im- 
pressive thing you note will be the 
homes, farms, shops, factories apd 
offices of citizens who are evident- 
ly well-to-do. Ninety per cent. of 
them achieved success in the same 
way: by industry, politeness, fair- 
ness and thrift. Likewise, every- 
where you will find a_ small 
minority who are not getting along 
very well, and in ninety cases in 
a hundred, the cause is neglect of 
industry, politeness, fairness and 
thrift—Ed Howe. 
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Be Original 
You don’t have to succeed in just 
the same way in which another man 
has succeeded. Most men have some 
quality which, if encouraged and ex. 
ercised, will carve for them a niche 
in the Hall of Fame. Find out what 
that quality is in yourself. The char. 
acteristic may not be similar to that 
of the man next to you. Both may 
be equally good, but entirely differ. 
ent. A wise Providence has decreed 
that our successes should be obtained 
through pursuing plans which differ, 
at least in some slight particular— 
Exchange. 
* * x 
Some men move through life as a 
‘ band of music moves down the thor- 
oughfare, flinging out melody and 
harmony through the air to everyone 
far and near who listens.—Henry 
Ward Beecher. 


* * * 


Wear your learning like your 
watch, in a private pocket; and do 
not pull it out and strike it, merely 
to show that you have one. If you 
are asked what o’clock it is, tell it, 
but do not proclaim it hourly and 
unasked for, like the watchman.— 
Lord Chesterfield. 

—From W. E. Salter, St. Johns, N. F, 


* * xX 


Reflections 


1. Note the central letter in 
“raise.” 

2. Be sensible and play safe, but 
do not stand still. 

3. To-day’s neglect means to- 
morrow’s regret. 

4. The man who feéls certain of 
success, and labors to that end, is 
seldom mistaken. 

5. After putting up a bluff a man 
is sure to stumble over it. 

6. Being a thoroughbred does not 
depend upon your ancestors, but 
upon you.—Chicago Tech. News. 





A @ext 


L" all things be done de- 
rently and in order.—1 Caor- 


inthians 14:40 








From Edward Fowler, Central 
Falls, R. I. What is your 
favorite text? “Forbes Epi- 
grams” is presented to senders 
of texts used. 
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VER since I have been able 
to recognize an excuse I 
have been hearing the 
phrase, “If I had the time.” 

There is such a thing as time 
poverty ; there are only twenty- 
four hours in a day. And there 
are time spendthrifts. And time 
misers, too. 

You cannot put additional hours 
into a day, but you can use the 
twenty-four in such a way that 
you'll get your time’s worth in re- 
turn for the hours you spend. 


Strictly speaking, you can’t 
save time. It goes, whether you 
want it to or not. You have to 
spend. it. And since it must be 


spent, why not study ways and 
means to get a lot for what you 
spend ? 

The reason why so many people 
haven’t time is because time can- 
not be saved. 

Time is not like money. 

If you have five cents to-day you 
can hold on to it until you get an- 
other nickel. Then you'll have ten 
cents. And you can keep on sav- 
ing nickels until you have a dollar. 
Then you can go out and buy a 
dollar’s worth of something all at 
once. 


Time Doesn’t Accumulate 


But if you have five minutes to- 
day and five minutes to-morrow, 
you cannot hold on to them until 
you scrape together an hour, and 
then go out and spend that hour 
all at once. No, indeed! Each 
day’s minutes must be spent the 
same day. 

That is why we will accomplish 
nothing if we wait until we have 
the time. Time doesn’t accumulate ; 
IT FLIES. 

The answer is that whatever is 
accomplished must be done a little 
each day—five minutes for this, ten 
minutes for that, a quarter of an 
hour for the other thing, and so on. 

That’s how I’ve been trying to 
live my days. And I may as well 
be truthful about it and admit that 
it is not at all easy. Habit says: 
“What’s the use? You can’t do 
anything in ten minutes. Let it 
alone until you get an hour; then 
go ahead and finish it up.” 

Sometimes I yield to the 
tempter and wait for the hour— 
and the thing remains unfinished. 

Now, let’s consider a few things 
that can be accomplished over a long 





How to Save Time by 
Spending It 


By Oliver Martin 


period of time on the few-minutes- 
a-day plan. Friendship-building, for 
instance. 

To help me in remembering people 
I keep a little book, labeled “Per- 
sonally Acquainted,” to which I de- 
vote about ten minutes every day. 
This book is divided into cities and 
towns and states, or even larger divi- 


‘sions. In this little book goes the 


name of every individual with whom 
I achieve more than a nodding ac- 
quaintance. I filled up most of it at 
the start by taking the telephone 





Father Was Right 


Specially written for “Forbes” 
By Berton Braley 


When I was adolescent; 
In other words—a Youth; 
I wasn't acquiescent 
To much advice: in truth, 
My eyes with glamor glistened, 
I dreamed of days ahead, 
And very seldom listened 
To things my father said. 


I thought, “Oh, he’s old-fashioned, 
He doesn’t understand 
The hopes of Youth impassioned, 
Or what I’ve dreamed and 
planned. 
Poor Dad, his mind is logy 
And narrow in its scope; 
He’s such a dull old fogy 
I scorn his line of dope.” 


I’m older now; behold me, 
Admitting frankly, quite, 

That what my father told me 
Was pretty nearly right! 

Had I but harked to Father 
I would have dodged, I know, 

Much loss and fret and bother, 
Much toil and pain and woe. 


Yet I’m not much regretting 
I was a heedless elf, 

For I’ve had fun in getting 
Experience, myself! 











directory, starting with the first name 
on page 1, and writing down the 
names of the people I know with 
similar names. A big job? Yes, if 
done all at once. But if done in ten 
minute periods it is not so bad. And 
the little book is really useful. 

I use the little-bit-at-a-time method 
in my daily work as an editor and 
personnel man, and this insures that 
nothing can be neglected for more 
than a day or two. Once a thing is 
started, it is pretty certain to get some 
attention every day until it is finished. 

At the beginning of each business 
day I pile up on my desk all matters 
left over from the previous day. To 
this pile I add incoming mail and 
memoranda. 





Ordinarily, with a bunch of stuff 
of equal importance confronting one, 
the difficult question comes up of 
what to tackle first. Under the little- 
bit-every-day plan you can start at 
the top of the pile with perfect as- 
surance. The first time through, you 
handle only those matters that can be 
disposed of in ten minutes or to 
which you have decided to give ten 
minutes on that day. The ten-minute 
stuff out of the way, you tackle the 
twenty-minute stuff, then the thirty- 
minute or more cases. By this -time 
the pile is very much reduced, for 
most of the things that reach a busy 
man’s desk can be disposed of in less 
than half an hour. 

Practically everything concerning 
the work of my office is found in our 
files. To look all these files over at 
one time would probably take several 
days. But by taking a few folders at 
a time (ten minutes a day) I am able 
to make a complete survey of the 
files two or three times a year. 


Utilizing Spare Moments 


The same thing applies to the book- 
cases. Every business man accumu- 
lates books and booklets right along 
and he lays them aside to read “when 
he gets the time.” He never “gets the 
time.” Eventually he forgets that he 
ever received a particular book or 
booklet and would not know where 
to look for it if he wanted it in a 
hurry. 

It’s the same way with training 
children. I ought to know—I’m try- 
ing to train six. I have learned that 
you will never find the time to take 
a week off and train them in the 
many things they ought to know. 
You’ve got to do it a few minutes 
ata time. Most of us would like to 
be considered well-read individuals, 
able to talk intelligently on many sub- 
jects. But where shall we find the 
time? The answer is that the time 
must be found bit by bit. Suppose, 
for instance, we decide to read the 
lives of great Americans. The first 
thing to do is to get hold of a book 
and start. Decide how many pages 
you can read a day and then read 
that many. If you don’t get time to 
do it during the day or in the early 
part of the evening, do it just before 
you go to bed. 

And so it goes. There are hun- 
dreds of things for which you haven’t 
time if you desire to do things in the 
regular way, but which may be done 
by the use of this system. 
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How to Invest Your Money Profitably 


Investment Versus Speculation 
Why There Is Always a Twilight Zone Between the Two 


Great Groups of Securities—Factors that Count 


OTH the word “investment” 
B and the word “speculation” 

are much misused terms. 
There are perhaps no two words 
in the English language which are 
less clearly defined or understood. 
This fact is not only true in a gen- 
eral sense, but it is particularly 
true in what we might term a 
“Wall Street” sense. There 


By John Moody 


President, Moody’s Investor’s Service 


than those of any other nation; its 
debts, while heavy, are relatively 
small as compared with the debts 
of other large nations. The stand- 
ard of living and general well- 
being of its population are on a 
higher plane than those of any 
other large nation. 

It is, therefore, almost incon- 


to revolutionary changes or to 
other developments which would 
put its future in doubt. Of course 
the danger of such events is ex. 
tremely remote, but nevertheless 
there is always the possibility of 
profound changes taking place jn 
the structure of society as time 
goes on. 

Unreflecting people as 2 








are many out-and-out spec- 
ulators who call them- 
selves investors and who 
honestly think they are in- 
vestors. On the other 
hand, we constantly meet 
people who are really try- 
ing to follow sound invest- 
ment methods and yet con- 


sider themselves  specu- 
lators. 
The main reason why 


there is so much confusion 
regarding the meaning of 
these terms, especially in 
connection with the secur- 
ity markets, is that invest- 
ment and speculation so lap 
over each other and are so 
closely related that it is 
extremely difficult to draw 
any distinct line of de- 
marcation between them. 
The vast majority of se- 
curity investments carry 
some element of a specu- 
lative character; whereas 
a respectable percentage of 
securities which are inher- 
ently in a speculative class 
always embrace elements 
of stability and genuine- 
ness which give them an 








Successful Investing 


O DRAW a distinction be- 
tween intelligent investment 
and speculation, it should be em- 
phasized that successful invest- 
ing involves far more attention 
to the meaning of fundamental 
trends and general economic 
conditions than does the or- 
dinary speculation. 
The speculator is almost in- 
variably one who is looking for 
quick _ profits. 
theoretically at least, is placing 
his capital to work more or less 
permanently, and he should be 
more concerned with possible 
changes in general conditions 
and with the broad underlying 
currents of trade and finance 
than the man who frankly goes 
into a speculative proposition 
for the purpose of quickly in- 
creasing his capital. 


The 


investor, 


mass take the world for 
granted as it is. And the 
average man probably does 
not stop to reflect that our 
modern industrial civiliza- 
tion, such as we all know, 
is a development of a very 
short period. The capital- 
istic system under which 
we live appears to be, on 
the surface, as permanent 
as human nature itself, but 
this is far from true. The 
men of one hundred years 
ago never dreamed of the 
type of civilization in which 
we live to-day, and it is cer- 
tainly entirely impossible 
for us to accurately visual- 
ize the civilization which 
may exist one hundred 
years from now. A dozen 
years ago when French 
and German obligations 
were quoted on a 2% per 
cent basis, no man would 
have been looked upon as 
in his right senses who 
then said that within a 
dozen years the entire Ger- 
man Government debt 
would be worthless, and 
nations like France would 














investment tinge. 

Strictly speaking, a pure 
investment is something which 
carries no substantial risk what- 
ever, either as to the security of 
the principal sum or the certainty 
of the income return. Perhaps 
there are no securities in exist- 
ence which carry no speculative 
element whatever. For example 
the premier securities of the world 
at the present time are generally 
understood to be the obligations of 
the United States Government. 
The United States enjoys the 
highest credit of any large nation 
in the world; its resources and the 
wealth of its people are greater 


ceivable that anything could hap- 
pen to United States Government 
obligations to place them in a 
speculative class. There is a gen- 
eral saying that if Liberty bonds 
are not good, then nothing is good. 
And there is much truth in this. 
At the same time, even United 
States Government bonds carry a 
speculative element. There is no 
absolute assurance that the civili- 
zation in which we live will be 
maintained indefinitely at its pres- 
ent status. There is no complete 
certainty that the United States 
Government will never be subject 


have to borrow money on 

an 8 per cent basis. In 1912 
the United States Government 
could have borrowed billions of 
dollars on a 2Y per cent. basis, but 
by 1920 it was necessary for this 
government to pay from 5 to 6 per 
cent. for its borrowings, and its 
great war loans for a very long 
period were quoted at a heavy dis- 
count. 

To take another illustration. 
Twenty-five years ago the highest 
grade American railroad and mu- 
nicipal bonds were generally 
quoted on a 3 to a 3% per cent. 
basis. In the year 1897 the New 
York Central Railroad refunded 
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tg old mortgages on a 3% per 
cent. basis through the issue of a 
pundred-year bond at 3% per cent. 
bond was easily sold at a 


This | ‘ 
remium, and at one time was 
yoted at 110. The almost uni- 
versal belief at that time was that 


interest rates through the twen- 
Heth century would continuously 
jecline and that within twenty 
years it would be impossible to 
énd investments of this high-grade 
character which would yield more 
than 2% to 3 per cent. In 1897, 
when British Consols were quoted 
on a 2 per cent. basis it was freely 
redicted by British economists 
and banking experts that the time 
would shortly come when Great 
Britain would be able to finance its 
government debts on less than a 2 
per cent. basis. 

I bring out these illustrations 
simply to emphasize the fact that 
even the best investment has its 
speculative tinge. As the old say- 
ing is, there is nothing absolutely 
certain in this world except death 
and taxes. 

It will, therefore, be seen that 
when we speek of pure invest- 
ments, we do not mean something 
that is absolute'y perfect, but 
rather somethiug that is relativeiy 
sound. ‘here are various degrees 
of security and the best invest- 
ments are those which most close- 
ly approach the idea! of security. 

To take the other extreme—that 
of so-called speculation. There 
are all kinds of speculative propo- 
sitions in the security’ field, ‘ex- 
tending all the way from the pure 
gamble or wild guess to the type 
of proposition which carries some 
elements of genuineness, but which 
elements are so heavily overbai- 
anced by uncertainties and general 
unsoundness that the security is 
not entitled to be classed as any- 
thing but a risky speculation. 


Where Speculation Ends 


As a matter of fact, the poorest 
speculations of all are the types of 
issues which are not even entitled 
to be called speculations. A spec- 
ulation is something in which 
there is supposed to be an element 
of chance for success. This ele- 
ment may be a small thing, but it 
is supposed to be there neverthe- 
less. But there are masses of se- 
curities sold in this country and 
traded in every day which are so 
definitely worthless and are so en- 
tirely sure to result in complete 
loss to the purchaser that he who 
buys them has not even the wild- 
est gambler’s chance. 

The man who buys a fraudulent 
mining or oil stock which perhaps 
has nothing back of it except a 
hole in the ground is not specu- 
lating; he is throwing his money 














My 
Favorite 
Motto 


O matter what work 

you have to do, do it 
better than it has ever been 
done before by any man in 
the world, and try to do it 
better than any otfier man 
in the future will do it. 


WILLIAM B. JOYCE 
Chairman, National Surety 
Company 

















away. The thousands of people 
who bought German marks after 
it became a certainty that Ger- 
many could never stabilize her cur- 
rency without a complete revolu- 
tion of her banking system were 
not speculating or gambling; they 
were throwing their money away. 
The speculative period in German 
marks had ended for all time when 
the Allies went into the Ruhr. 
Before that, there was perhaps a 
gambler’s chance in buying marks, 
but not after that. The people 
who bought Russian rubles after 
the second revolution were also 
throwing their money away. 


Many Types of Securities 


If we look over the entire secur- 
ity field of America we will find 
that investments and speculations 
could be subdivided, in the matter 
of degree, into hundreds of differ- 
ent classes. Starting with the high- 
est and most secure type of in- 
vestment known (United States 
bonds), we can follow the divisions 
down to some arbitrary line of de- 
marcation 
groups, so-called, practically end 
with securities in which real-in- 
vestment elements slightly over- 
balance speculative elements. And 
from then on down through the 
various degrees of speculative 
propositions, from the so-called 
speculative-investment or good 
speculation until we reach the low 
grade or almost worthless specu- 
lative scheme. 

No outstanding or clear-cut line 
of demarcation can be determined 
between that large group of secur- 
ities which can be fairly classed as 
investments and the even larger 
group which we would define as 
speculations. One great group 
tends to blend into the other. 
There is always a sort of twilight 
zone between them. 





where the investment . 


Before going into the question of 
specific investment selection as 
compared with speculative selec- 
tion, one important underlying 
fact, which has great bearing on 
the entire problem of investing 
money in security issues, should be 
thoroughly emphasized. The prob- 
lem of investing money wisely and 
safely cannot be solved for any- 
body by simply concentrating on 
the specific merits or demerits of 
particular securities themselves. 
There is one great underlying as- 
pect of the whole problem which 
must first be given proper consid- 
eration. That is the problem of 
studying and analyzing the broad 
fundamentals which at any given 
time underlie all business, financial, 
and industrial activity. Enough 
has been said in the’ foregoing 
pages to indicate that’ even the 
best securities are not always de- 
sirable things to buy at particular 
times. 


Principles of Successful Investing 


Let us return for a moment to 
the illustration of long term rail- 
road bonds, such as the New York 
Central 3%s, issued in 1897. While 
at that time, if one considered only 
the intrinsic security and other 
factors of strength back of this 
issue, it could be easily demon- 
strated that it should be classed as 
among the highest grade invest- 
ments, yet, as subsequent events 
proved, this was by no means so. 
If we examine the record we will 
find that within a few years after 
1897 the New York Central 3¥%s 
began a steady decline which did 
not culminate until 1921, when the 
bonds were quoted below 63 cents 
on the dollar. 

Consequently, a study of under- 
iying factors and fundamental in- 
fluences of a broad, general nature 
is just as necessary to determine 
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the wisdom of investing money as 
is the study of the specific factors 
themselves. While a temporary 
speculative investment or a pure 
speculation may be judged intelli- 
gently, to a large degree, by con- 
fining one’s attention primarily to 
the facts affecting the enterprise 
itself, this is not nearly so true 
when we turn to a field of genuine 
investments. 

For many years I have ex- 
pressed the view that in the long 
run more money is probably lost 
by people who attempt to invest 
their money conservatively and 
sanely, but ignorantly, than is lost 
by those who enter into frank 
speculations. The loss of a high 
percentage of investment capital 
is due to the fact that proper con- 
sideration is not given to the 
broad, fundamental influences 
which are often so far-reaching 
and so permanent in their effects. 

Any one who wishes to become 
a successful investor must first of 
all familiarize himself with broad 
economic conditions and trends as 
they exist in our modern industrial 
society. He must know something 
about modern finance and must 
understand the significance of gen- 
eral trends and of structural 
changes which are constantly at 
work everywhere. . 


Seasoned Security Often Poor Buy 


The man who, a dozen years ago 
gave thought to the fact that slow- 
ly but surely the world’s interest 
rate was rising and the average 
cost of living and cost of produc- 
tion increasing, need not have been 
caught with investments in enter- 
prizes like street railways and 
other franchise corporations whose 
revenue is fixed or limited by law 
but whose producing or operating 
costs must necessarily increase 
with the trend of the times. Such 
a man would not have bought or 
held Interborough Rapid Transit 
5s which were then selling above 
95. 

Many people cherish the no- 
tion that investment in partially 
developed activities or relatively 
new undertakings is always more 
speculative than investment in old 
and tried and seasoned securities. 
But this theory does not hold in 
many cases. As a matter of fact, 
the old and seasoned security, un- 
less purchased at the proper level 
and at the proper time (assuming, 
of course, that it is not merely a 


short term obligation) often 
proves to be the poorest thing to 
buy. 


Men like John D. Rockefeller, 
Andrew Carnegie, and Henry Ford 
are constantly mentioned as per- 
sons who in their early days were 


venturesome dreamers and daring 





speculators in their particular 
fields. Of course, these men did 
many speculative things, took 


chances, and had many narrow es- 
capes from disaster. But the real 
thing that gave them success, as 
compared with thousands of others 
of equal ability, courage and gen- 
eral intelligence, was their special 
understanding of certain funda- 
mental facts which were in the 
making in their early days. John 
D. Rockefeller had imagination 
enough to recognize the far-reach- 
ing possibilities in the development 


“of the petroleum industry. The 


question as to whether he could 
currently make money in a small 
oil-producing concern and compete 
with many others was not the big 
idea with him. The secret of his 
success was his recognition of the 
revolution which would be wrought 
in modern society by the newly 
discovered uses for petroleum. 
Herein was his investment sense 
demonstrated. 


Carnegie a Shrewd Investor 


Andrew Carnegie had imagina- 
tion enough to foresee the inev- 
itable revolution which would be 
brought about by the development 
of Bessemer steel. Carnegie may 
have been a great speculator when 
he capitalized his companies and 
sold them for a fabulous sum to 
the Morgan syndicate, but in his 
early days he was a shrewd in- 
vestor. 

Henry Ford many years ago 
foresaw the _ revolution which 
would inevitably be brought about 
by the development of the auto- 
mobile. He had imagination enough 
to understand that the most far- 
reaching change would be the 
adoption of the motor car by the 
millions rather than by the few. 
He therefore chose to serve the 
millions and has consequently be- 
come one of the most successful 
business men in the world. 

The point to be emphasized in 
these illustrations is that these 
men gave full thought to the big 
underlying facts which were de- 
veloping before their eyes, but 
which the mass of mankind did not 
see at all. 

Finally, to draw a distinction 
between intelligent investment and 
speculation, it should again be em- 
phasized that successful investing 
involves far more attention to the 
meaning of fundamental trends and 
general economic conditions than 
does the ordinary speculation. The 
person who intentionally places his 
capital to work for income and 
genuine stability of principai 
should be more concerned with 
possible changes. in general condi- 
tions and with the broad underly- 
ing currents of trade and finance 
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than the man who frankly 
‘ ‘ “*Y 80es 
into a speculative proposition {o, 
the purpose of quickly increasin 
his capital. The speculator jg al. 
most invariably one who is lookin 
for quick profits. Ordinarily he 
does not expect or intend to keep 
his capital in any given thing for 
any great period of time. Under. 
lying influences affect his position 
of course, but if his speculation jg 
a wise one, its strength may be so 
great as to offset general adverse 
influences should such come along. 
The investor, theoretically at 
least, is placing his capital to work 
more or less permanently. He does 
not expect to change his holdings 
of securities with every month or 
every year. If he buys bonds or 
stocks for investment at a certain 
yield, his intention is to hold such 
bonds and stocks. He may change 
frequently to other issues without 
becoming a frank speculator. But 
if, unexpectedly, his investment 
promptly shows him a large profit 
and he seils out, he has simply 
cashed in on a speculative devel- 
opment which he did not foresee. 






Constant Vigilance Essential 


This situation, of course, exists 
in thousands of cases and this is 
why there is no clear-cut distinc- 
tion between the great investor 
group and the great speculator 
group. Many a man is both an in- 
vestor and speculator at the same 
time. Many are investors for a 
period and then become speculators 
for a period. In fact, every in- 
vestor who does not give proper 
consideration to the broad, under- 
lying fundamentals is in danger of 
unknowingly becoming a _ specu- 
lator at any time. He may buy 
what he thinks is a high-grade in- 
vestment, but the time may quick- 
ly come when to his surprise he 
finds himself the holder of a spec- 
ulation. 

To sum up, the investor pure 
and simple is the person who, when 
placing his capital at work, gives 
as full thought and consideration 
to general and fundamental factors 
underlying our modern cavilization 
as he does to the specific questions 
of security, management, past rec- 
ords, financial stability, and earn- 
ing power of the proposition itself. 
He may often be in error and ex- 
ercise unsound judgment. He may 
be misled or misinformed and his 
knowledge may be superficial. If 
he does not look at the whole pic- 
ture and acts only on a section of 
it, he will, sooner or later, come to 
grief. 

This is the second of a series of 
articles on the fundamentals of the 
science of investing, by John Moody, 
noted investment authority. The next 


article—The Selection of Investments 
—will appear in an early issue. 
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“No,” Says Sherman Law, But 


Patent Law Says, “Yes” 


How the Patent Owner May Steer Clear of the Conflict of 
Laws—Five Rules That Clear Up Doubts 


HAT can the poor business 

VV man do? The government 

says, “Here is a patent that 
gives you a monopoly for making, 
using, and selling the thingumajig 
you have invented”; then the Sher- 
man law denies that he has any right 
to monopolize anything. 

For a number of years the courts 
were pretty busy trying to straighten 
out the tangles caused by those two 
conflicting laws. Finally, they have 
worked out a policy that is really a 
remarkable triumph of pure justice, 
in spite of seemingly impassable bar- 
riers. Evéry once in a while, how- 
ever, a case comes up that causes 
trouble for some one who is more or 
less innocent of an intention to break 
any law. It is of vital importance 
for any concern manufacturing a 
patented article to know how far it 
can go in exploiting its patents with- 
cut running foul of the anti-trust 
laws. 


Rights of Patent Owners 


A good starting point is for the 
layman to remember that the Sher- 
man law denies that any one has a 
right to have a monopoly, or even to 
attempt to have a monopoly. It for- 
bids a combination or conspiracy to 
monopolize, and it prohibits con- 
tracts, combinations, trusts or con- 
spiracies restraining interstate com- 
merce. 

Yet the patent law permits the 
owner of a patent to dispose of his 
tights in any way he pleases. He can 
sell it or he can license others to use 
it with limitations or exclusively. 
But here is a case that shows what 
may happen when this right. to 
license is exercised. 

A manufacturer who makes an 
accessory used on most automobiles 
in this country, conceived the idea of 
buying up all of the patents in his 
field and licensing the several large 
competitors who controlled a consid- 
erable proportion of the production, 
on condition that they should main- 
tain stipulated prices. 

One of these manufacturers for- 
tunately was advised by his attorney 
that such a contract would be illegal 
as it was in restraint of trade. He 
was very reluctant to accept the ad- 
vice, but he did so. He is now re- 


By H. A. Toulmin, Jr. 


joicing because those who went for- 
ward with the combination have been 
hauled into court and face very seri- 
ous charges. 

A manufacturer of farm machin- 
ery discussing this case asked me the 
natural question, “How is it possible 
for the government to say that you 
can, under a patent, license any one 
you please at any rate you please, but 
that you cannot also go so far as to 
fix prices in these license agree- 
ments ?” 

The best way to answer his ques- 








Rights and Legalities 


NTI-TRUST laws were 

framed primarily to pre- 

vent the exercise of monopo- 

lies in restraint of trade. And 

yet our patent laws grant 
monopolistic rights. 

Here is a situation, inter- 
esting to the onlooker and 
often presenting a dilemma 
for the patent owner and 
manufacturer. 

Mr. Toulmin’s article will 
help you to understand how a 
straight course is steered, for 
after all, it’s common sense 
that rules in the conflict be- 
tween rights and legalities. 




















tion was to cite the case of some 
manufacturers of door checks who 
agreed to use each other's inventions 
and to sell their products at fixed 
retail prices and with established dis- 
counts to the trade. Each manufac- 
turer also agreed to sell only certain 
grades and in specified territories. 
They were prosecuted under the 
Sherman act. The court held that no 
owner of a patent has the right to 
restrain trade in a purely commercial 


. way, except so far as is necessary to 


convey his rights under the patent 
or to secure payment for his rights. 
It was, the court said, unnecessary to 
have such restraint in the door check 
contracts which dealt with produc- 
tion and sales and prices. 
Maintaining prices, pooling profits, 
eliminating competition, restraining 
improvements, and preventing others 
from freely doing business are all 


violations of the anti-trust laws. The 
Clayton Act specifically states that 
such restraint is not excused just be- 
cause the article is patented. 

In a slightly different case, a man- 
ufacturer bought several iriportant 
patents having to do with the meth- 
ods of applying a uniform coat of 
enamel to plumbing fixtures. Then 
he entered into contracts licensing 
fixture manufacturers to use his 
patents. The licensees produced 
about 85 per cent. of all plumbing 
fixtures to which the ptocess was ap- 
plicable. 

The license agreements restricted 
sales to jobbers. Furthermore, all 
who did not subscribe to the condi- 
tions imposed upon them by the 
manufacturers were excluded from 
the trade. Other means were adopted 
which aimed at the total exclusion 
of any who did not support the com- 
bination. Thus the effect of the 
agreements was to control the pat- 
ented tool and, under the guise of 
the patent agreement, effect a com- 
mercial monopoly of much of the 
patented output. The manufacturers 
stepped beyond the legitimate boun- 
dary of the patents and endeavored 
to get benefits commercially that the 
patent law never contemplated. 


Attempts to Cut Out Competition 


Many cases come to the courts 
where manufacturers attempt under 
their patent monopoly to say at what 
retail price their product shall be 
sold. This is often attempted as a 
means to eliminate cut-price evils. 
For instance, a manufacturer of a 
patent medicine tried to force retail- 
ers to maintain the retail price printed 
on the bottles, although he sold the 
article to a jobber who had paid the 
patentee the full price he had asked. 
It was held that the patent law did 
not give that right and that the retail 
price could not be controlled by sim- 
ply giving notice of the fact on the 
package. The patentee could sell at 
any price he pleased, but once having 
sold, his monopoly ceased. 

Attempts to control commercial 
conditions by means of patents take 
several forms. One is to control re- 
tail prices under the guise of a pat- 
ent license; another is to restrict 

(Continued on page 176) 
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SPEED -ACCURACY- 


NATIONAL ACCOUNTING MACHINES 


























Section of the office of Smith, Kline & French showing 
three National Accounting Machines in use 

















A corner of the office of The Akron Grocery Company, The National Accounting Machine 
Akron, Ohio 





The National Cash Register 


Mention of “Forbes” insures good service 
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ECONOMY-ADAPTABILITY 


HAVE ALL OF THESE QUALITIES 
























DAPTABILITY to different problems is one of the outstanding 

advantages of the National Accounting Machine. Many firms have 

installed this machine to do one particular kind of work and have quickly 
found that it was suitable for many others. 


Sf 
4 


The experience of Smith, Kline & French, Philadelphia wholesale druggists, 
is typical. Two machines were originally installed to analyze sales by 
departments and salesmen. The first result was that the number of em- 





ployees on this work was reduced from nine to five. 


Other results were absolute accuracy, more detailed information, and 
greater speed in getting facts. It was only a short time until another 





machine was installed to analyze vouchers payable. The three machines 
are now being used to analyze sales, vouchers payable, and purchases. 


The results provided led the president of the company to say, “We have 
operated these machines with great success. They have cut down the num- 
ber of employees from nine to five. Furthermore, they are not difficult for a 
girl to operate.” 


The experience of the Akron Grocery Company has been similar. After 
trying several methods of analyzing sales by departments and salesmen, a 
National Accounting Machine was installed. The use of this machine has 
resulted in an accuracy and economy which justify the management in say- 
ing, “This machine has surpassed our expectations in every respect.” 


In analyzing sales, purchases, costs, expenses, inventories; in distributing 
payroll costs, and in many other phases of accounting work this machine 
is producing remarkable results. It is being used by manufacturers, 
retailers, wholesalers, publishers, public utilities, in fact by practically 
every line of business. Our Accounting Machine Division at Dayton will 
be glad to give complete information on its application. 







Company, Dayton, Ohio 
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production by means of the license; 
a third is to control territory for 
purely commercial purposes, using 
the patent license as an excuse; an- 
other plan is to control the use of 
unpatented supplies with patented 
articles and to prevent the use of 
any except certain authorized sup- 
plies with the patented article. 

Still another is to forbid a licensee 
or a dealer in the patented article to 
make or sell a similar unpatented 
article. For instance, a jobber of 
gears was required by a manufac- 
turer to sell no other gears than the 
patented type. This has been held 
to be illegal, as it was using the pat- 
ent as an excuse for eliminating com- 
petition in articles which the patent 
did not cover. 

Another phase of this situation 
arose in the case of the Coca-Cola 
Company, which grants exclusive 
licenses for certain territory to bot- 
tlers to whom it sells its syrup exclu- 
sively in order that it may thereby 
be able through its inspection depart- 
ment to maintain the quality of its 
product. The court held that this 
was not unfair competition because 
such a plan was necessary in order 
to prevent adulteration and conse- 
quent injury to the public. It would 
obviously be impossible to have this 
supervision over the quality of the 
product if any one and every one 
were licensed to handle it. 


Legal and Illegal 


It is permissible under a patent 
license to grant the rights to use a 
patented article at a stipulated roy- 
alty in a given territory and to make 
that right exclusive. For instance, a 
manufacturer of patented cans can 
give the exclusive right to a factory 
in the middle western states to man- 
ufacture and sell such cans in a cer- 
tain definite territory. But if the 
owner of the patent went further 
and stiuplated that in order to get 
this privilege the manufacturer must 
use only a certain make of machin- 
ery for manufacturing the cans and 
no other make and that he must sell 
his cans at predetermined prices, 
particularly if those prices were in 
concert with prices in other terri- 
tories, that would be illegal and in 
restraint of trade. 

It is not illegal for the owner of 
a patented breakfast food to license 
others at a rate high enough to make 
it necessary for the licensees to sell 
to the trade at not less than a given 
price due to the burden of the roy- 
alty. But he cannot do this directly 
by stipulating outright that this re- 
tail price of the breakfast food will 
be a certain amount and no more. 

While to the layman these cases 
may seem contradictory, they in fact 
conform to general rules which the 
courts have in the last few years laid 
down to clarify a difficult situation. 
The manufacturer who finds himself 
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“That’s My Work” 


HEN there is work of any 

kind to be done in any of 
Henry Ford’s organizations, the 
fellow who sees the work can say: 
“That is my work.” 

Henry Ford does not believe in 
rigid lines of authority. The main 
thing is to get the work done in 
the cheapest and simplest possible 
way. 

On his railroad all his employees 
have been divided into operating 
and clerical workers. There is an 
operating head and he shifts the 
men according to the work. 

That means that an engineer who 
isn’t running his engine may be 
assigned to work in the machine 
shop. 

When a railroad station needs to 
be painted, the station agent who 
has time on his hands may be the 
painter. 

Even the highest paid specialist, 
if there is no work for him to do in 
his own line, may work as a day 
laborer. | 

The curious thing is, the men 
like it. They know they will work 
only forty-eight hours a week and 
will receive from six dollars a day 
upward, with steady employment 
guaranteed. 

Being kept busy forty-eight 
hours a week with no loafing time 
when they are on the job they have 
little time to spend kicking or com- 
plaining against the management. 

Isn’t there altogether too much 
specialization in most business or- 
ganizations? 

We complain against the unions 
and their foolish attempts to cre- 


ate work for different trades, py 
are the men who belong to the 
management group any wiser? 

If you were to adopt Henry 
Ford’s system in your business 
whatever that business is, how 
much would you save? 

Wouldn’t your organization be 
more compact and wouldn’t your 
work be done cheaper and with 
much less fuss? — Lockwood 
Greene & Company’s “Engineer.” 

es 8 


There Is No Limit 

Limit to strength? 

There is no limit to. strength. 
Limit to courage? 

There is no limit to courage. 
Limit to suffering? 

There is no limit to suffering. 

—D’Annunzio. 
:* 

Don’t be a fault-finding grouch; 
when you feel like finding fault 
with somebody or something stop 
for a moment and think; there is 
very apt to be something wrong 
within yourself. Don’t permit 
yourself to show temper, and al- 
ways remember that when you are 
in the right you can afford to keep 
your temper, and when you are in 
the wrong you cannot afford to 
lose it.—J. J. Reynolds, “Boston 
Elevated Railways.” 

* * * 

Ridicule, the weapon of all others 
most feared by enthusiasts of every 
description, and which from its pre- 
dominance over such minds, often 
checks what is absurd, and fully as 
often smothers that which is noble. 
—Walter Scott. 








in a dilemma arising out of the con- 
flict between the patent law and the 
anti-trust laws can test his position 
with these rules: 

(1) A patent licensee’s agreement 
must not provide for a commercial 
restraint of trade, since the anti-trust 
laws are superior to the patent laws. 

(2) The license must not contain 
agreements to fix retail or wholesale 
prices; discounts or trade terms; to 
divide territory; to sell specified 
wholesalers or retailers or limited 
class of trade; to blacklist customers 
who do not keep trade agreements ; 
or to exchange information as ta 
production, stores on hand, inven- 
tories or sales, so as to enable manu- 
facturers to control prices. Whether 
such an agreement is between a few 
or a majority of manufacturers, it 
is restraint of trade even if under 
the guise of patents and patent 
licenses, or under the pretense of a 
trade association statistical bureau. 

(3) A patentee may legally refuse 
to allow any one to manufacture, 


use, or sell his patented article or 
process, and may himself lock up his 
invention and do nothing with it for 
seventeen years. He may fix the 
license fees at any figure he pleases, 
and if the fee incidentally controls 
the price by reason of its size, that 
is legal. He may license one manu- 
facturer and‘ decline arbitrarily to 
license another without reason, and 
that will be legal. But a manufac- 
turer cannot control the resale price 
of the patented article or any process 
after he has parted with title to the 
article. 

(4) Licenses to a selected class of 
dealers to enable the manufacturers 
te insure quality of product is legal 
—though the restraint of trade is 
unavoidable—as the superior advan- 
tage to the public lies in the guaran- 
tee of established quality as distin- 
guished from wholesale manufacture 
of imperfect goods. 

_ (5) A patented machine cannot be 
limited in its use by the seller to the 
use of certain unpatented supplies. 
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old in Every Corner 


of the Nation and in 
27 Foreign Countries 


Who built the United States? 


Washington laid the solid foundation with 
a strip of thirteen states along the Atlantic 
seaboard. Jefferson added the Louisiana 
Purchase. Lewis and Clark explored north- 
west to the Pacific and led to a vast new 
domain. Houston won Texas, and through 
the fight we got California and the land 
between. 


The broad boundaries of the nation were 
spread, but there was a wilderness, a vast 
emptiness, within. All who had fixed these 
boundaries dreamed of others to come who 
would fill the land with industry and com- 
merce, bringing comforts, prosperity and 
happiness and binding the states together. 


+ + + 


It is when we look back to the time when 
there was no such thing that we can best 
appreciate a structure like the Coca-Cola 
distribution system. 


Coca-Cola is sold in every corner of the 
nation and in 27 foreign countries. 


+ * + 


In order to adequately supply the demand 
for this beverage, there are eight Coca-Cola 
syrup factories in the United States. In 
addition there are four in Canada and two 
in Cuba. These factories are strategically 
located to make quick deliveries and gain 
low freight rates—in Atlanta, New York, 
Baltimore, New Orleans, Dallas, Chicago, 


Los Angeles, Kansas City; Toronto, Mon- 
treal, Winnipeg, Vancouver, Canada; Ha- 
vana and Santiago, Cuba. Supplementing 
these are 24 regional warehouses. 


Distribution is effected through two major 
channels. 


There are 1,250 Coca-Cola Bottlers in 1,250 
cities and towns who supply bottled 
Coca-Cola to 300,000 retailers. 


There are 2,300 Coca-Cola jobbers with floor 
stocks who supply 115,000 soda fountains. 


* + * 


And Coca-Cola is sold in these 27 foreign 
countries: 


Alaska, Australia, Bermuda, British Hon- 
duras, Nicaragua, China, Czecho-Slovakia, 
Santo Domingo, England, Guam, Hawaiian 
Islands, Holland, Ireland, Japan, Mexico, 
Borneo, New Zealand, Panama, Philippines, 
Porto Rico, Samoa, Siam, Argentine, Brazil, 
Cuba, Canada, France. 


*~ * * 


Coca-Cola has the widest distribution of any 
product, manufactured by a single company, 
in the world. Its retail sales by 415,000 
dealers total more than $100,000,000 a year. 


+ % ~ 


Demonstrating that a product, manufac- 
tured by one company, can be sold in every 
corner of the United States contributes 
much to the progress and prosperity of the 
nation. 
































This advertisement is No. 3 of asenes 
telling the story of one of the most 
interesting of American industries 


THE COCA-COLA CO.. Atlanta, Ga. 











NO DEALER HAS EVER LOST A DOLLAR INVESTED IN COCA-COLA FOR LACK OF SALE 
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Dept. of Public Works 





Every individual in America must bear, directly or in- 
directly, his share of the cost of distributing the products 
of our farms and factories to the markets where they 
are consumed. Neither the producer nor the consumer 
can escape this burden—a real white man’s burden with 
our present high standards of living and expensive means 
of distribution. 


Port Newark is helping to ease this burden by making 
possible more economical distribution to the most densely 
populated cities of the nation. It is providing factory 
and warehouse sites—at low cost—in the very heart of 
the metropolitan district, from whence goods can be 
shipped quickly and cheaply to the greatest consuming 
markets of the east. It is enabling manufacturers to 
produce their goods right where most of those goods are 
consumed. And by virtue of its unusual direct connec- 
tions between rail, highway, and water carriers, Port 
Newark is eliminating expensive delays and costly re- 
handling, thus reducing the final transportation charges 
even on long distance shipments. 


Port Newark is an economic asset to America and a 
field of opportunity for progressive American business 
men. Every executive should know all about Port 
Newark. 


Mail the coupon for the interesting free book “Pork Newark” 
which gives comprehensive information about this wonderful 
commercial and industrial development. 


THOS. L. RAYMOND, Director 


PORI NEWAR 


THOS. L. RAYMOND, Director, 
Department of Public Works, 


Newark, New Jersey. 


Please send us, without obligation on our part, a copy of your book 
setting forth the advantages of Port Newark in detail. 
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Newark, N. J. 
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“We Must Improve It” ;, 
Bassett’s Motto 
(Continued from paye 167) 





Motors companies owed 
business statesmanship of Pier, 
duPont, to the farsighted CO-oper 
ation of President A. P. Sloan of 
General Motors (with whom he 
did business away back in the day, 
when Sloan was the Hyatt Rolle 
Bearing Company), to his clog 
friend and former employer, C 5 
Mott, and to “all the other boys in 
the plant.” 

But every one of these mep 
would, in turn, tell you how in. 
portant has been the part played 
by Harry Bassett in the upbuild- 
ing of the Buick company. His 
forte is not finance, but factory 
operation. He is never satisfied to 
let things move along in a rut, 
“We must improve it,” he con- 
stantly urges. A design that was 
successful thif year is not one to 
be retained next year if the most 
diligent effort can produce some- 
thing better. Since progress is the 
law of the world, Bassett insists 

_ that it must be the law with Buick. 

How well this principle has 
worked can be gathered from the 
fact that, compared with sales to 
wholesalers in 1915 of $46,757,000, 
sales in 1923 reached a total of 
$232,136,000. 

Early this year it was announced 
that $11,000,000 was to be spent on 


to the 


buildings at the main Flint plant, © 


to increase capacity to 1,200 cars 
a day. At the last Automobile 
Show in New York, Mr. Bassett, 
in announcing the year’s expansion 
program, said: 

“Although we built more than 
200,000 automobiles during the 
calendar year 1923, we found this 
record-breaking number _insuff- 
cient to supply the demand for 
Buick cars. That demand contin- 
ues and to meet it we are consid- 
erably extending our facilities.” 


Why Buick Dealers Stick 


Much has been heard and writ- 
ten about the “riding” of dealers 
by different manufacturers. The 
mortality among the dealers of 
certain manufacturers has, indeed, 
been very serious. But Buick 
dealers stick. Harry Bassett’s in- 
tense interest in men has not been 
confined to his “boys” at the Flint 
and Detroit plants. He has aiways 
had a warm spot in his heart for 
dealers. 

“What’s the use of making cars 
if you can’t sell them?” he once 
said to me. “It is not enough to 
have your men in the factories sat- 
isfied. You must have satisfied 
dealers. And the only way I know 
of that dealers can be satisfied is 
to treat them right and make it 
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possible for them to make money. 
“We think we have the finest lot 
of dealers in the country. Why 
shouldn’t we treat them gener- 
ously? If it hadn’t been for them, 
how could we ever have got to the 
top and kept at the top? They 
have played the game with us, and 
we play the game with them. 

“A lot is said about ‘satisfied cus- 
tomers. You must satisfy your 
customers, of course, but that isn’t 
enough. If you are to prosper 
soundly, you must lay yourself out 
to satisfy also the men who make 
your product and the men who sell 

our product.” 

After spending a day among the 
Buick workmen and learning how 
they idolized Harry Bassett, I 
asked him, “How do you do it?” 


Secret of Getting On With Men 


He replied: “Being able to get 
on well with men isn’t a trick that 
somebody can teach you. Hon- 
estly, I believe that the spirit of 
humanness, or kindness, or what- 
ever you want to call it, has to be 
born in a man. Some men simply 
have it. Others haven’t. It so 
happens that I was born with a 
genuine feeling of—well, you 
might call it warmness towards 
my fellowmen. I like people. I 
like to help other fellows to get 
along. I get more fun out of my 
job than out of anything else. I 
know that I am very fond of all 
the ‘boys,’ and if, as you tell me, 
you find that some of them think 
that I play fair and square with 
them, I am gratified to know it. 

“We get on all right together. 
The key men have been with the 
organization for years, all working 
together most harmoniously. 

“You know,” he added, “the pol- 
icy of the General Motors Corpor- 
ation tends to make a man feel 
satisfied and secure for the future. 
No corporation in America has a 
more generous plan for enabling 
its key men to attain a compe- 
tency. Its Managers’ Securities 
Plan makes us feel that we are 
working in the interest not only of 
the corporation but of ourselves. 
Under the leadership of such men 
as Mr. Pierre duPont and Presi- 
dent Sloan, we are all inspired to 
do our level best. 

“You were talking as if Buick’s 


production is big and as if Gen- 


eral Motors was an enormous cor- 


poration. Frankly, I believe that 
in the next ten years both will do 
very much bigger things than they 
have done in the last ten. We feel 
that we will be able more than to 
hold our own against all comers.” 

Harry Bassett didn’t say it, but 
he meant, “When better automo- 
biles are built, Buick will build 


them.” 
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Advertising 







Well Directed 


Cc ED entirely by the men 
who operate it—governed by 
the good of the cilents it serves— 
with a volume of business that 
puts it among the first ten adver- 
tising agencies of the United 
States—with a clientele that has 
steadily increased in number and 
variety of business—and a per- 
sonnel of 160 men and women, 
successful salesmen, sales man- 
agers, advertising managers, gen- 
eral executives, writers, editors, 
artists, research specialists—we 
believe this advertising organiza- 
tion has something to offer ad- 
vertisers large or small. 


An interview at any time, anywhere, 
incurs no obligation on either side 


COMPANY 


sius Advertising 


General Offices, Detroét, Michigan 


Chicago Toronto Dayton Los Angeles 


CAMPBELL~EWALD 


Guay C. Brown, 
Seeretary 


J. Pred Weedcuf, 
Generel Menager 


San Francisco 
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F BUSINESS men desire 
to purchase securities for 
profit; that is, to buy with 

the idea of selling later at 
higher prices, such buying 
should generally be confined 
to stocks. 


For those looking for yield 
or income, primarily, we urge 


bond purchase only. 


The two methods are sepa- 
rate and distinct and should 
be treated so if one is to ob- 
tain maximum returns from 
his securities. 


If you are seeking the high- 
est returns consistent with 
safety, send for our booklet 
explaining the Babson serv- 
ice, which will be mailed 
gratis, together with a sample 
report. 


| BABSONS 
REPORTS 


BABSON STATISTICAL 
ORGANIZATION 
Babson Park, Massachusetts 


LARGEST STATISTICAL 
COMMUNITY IN AMERICA 





MEMO for Your Secretary 


Write the Babson Statistical Organ- 
ization, Babson, Park, Mass., as 
follows: Please send me a copy of 
Report No. L35 and Booklet 
giving full details of the Babson 
Service, gratis. 
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Elbert H. Gary, chairman of the U. S. 
Steel Corporation, in discussing the politi- 
cal situation, said: 


“If I should say there is any reason- 
able doubt as to the outcome of the elec- 
tion, it would be 
tantamount to say- 
ing that it is. im- 
possible to know 
whether or not the 
majority of the 
people are in favor 
of continued pros- 
perity. If the ma- 
jority of the vot- 
ers are wise, we 
shall see big busi- 
ness coming along 
pretty fast after 
election. If unworthy politicians have their 
way business will not be so good and idle- 
ness will be increased.” 





Elbert H. Gary 


Calvert Townley, asssistant to president 
of the Westinghouse Electric and Manu- 
facturing Company, upon returning from 
Mexico as a member of the American In- 
dustrial Commission, said: 


“I was very much impressed by the 
earnestness and sincerity of the Mexican 
authorities in trying to stabilize their 
country. All Mexico is now at peace and 
there is not even a shadow of a minor 
revolution on the horizon. In striking 
contrast to Europe, Mexico has no paper 
money, gold coins being the standard of 
exchange. 

“From the standpoint of electrical de- 
velopment, the country has abundant water 
power and vast resources of coal and oil, 
so that there is every reason to look for 
a nation-wide power system there in time. 
The waterworks of Mexico Citv are elec- 
trically operated and all of the cities 
visited by the Mission have electric light 
and power plants. Our company has been 
doing business with Mexico for 30 years 
without loss. There are reputable commer- 
cial agents there and American manufac- 
turers looking to Mexico as an outlet for 
their products can utilize these avenues to 
get a commercial foothold in that country.” 


E. L. Doheny, Chairman of the Pan- 
American Petroleum Company, upon re- 
turn from a trip to the west coast, said: 

“Operations on the Pacific Coast are ex- 
panding and the results in that territory 
are viewed with much satisfaction. The 
fuel oil market is good in New York and 
California, and, in fact, is better as a 
whole than the market for other oil prod- 
ucts. Our Los Angeles refinery is run- 
ning 30,000 barrels of crude oil daily and 
a new lubricating plant is being built there. 
Pan American marketed 90,000,000 gallons 
of gasoline through its own sales depart- 
ment in the first half of 1924.” 


Gerrit Fort, vice-president and traffic 
manager of the Boston and Maine, states 
that New England business is on the up- 
grade, and although the improvement is 
not quite as fast as was hoped for, it is 
gradually becoming better. As a result, 
railroad traffic is gaining and there is even 
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WHAT THE 
LEADERS SAY 


5 Td » 


the possibility of congestion in the Boston 
terminals. 


J. J. Mitchell, head of the First Trus; 
& Savings Bank of Chicago, says that 
speculation in the grains has become 9 
extreme as to have led to inflation, and 
he thinks the situation warrants careful 
watching by the bankers. 


“I look for continued prosperity gener- 
ally in the United States well into the 
Winter,” said William H. Woodin, presi- 
dent of the American Car & Foundry 
Company, upon his return from Europe. 
“I expect Mr. Coolidge to make a trium- 
phant return to the White House. This 
country has resources for feeding and 
clothing 110,000,000 people and that will 
keep it busy for some time to come. We 
need have no worries about our continued 
prosperity.” 


H. E. Byram, president of the Chicago, 
Milwaukee & St. Paul, following a trip of 
inspection over the system, stated that 
prospects are favorable for gross business 
during the balance of the year, and will 
produce sufficient net revenues to take 
care of the company’s fixed interest for 
the year. The traffic outlook is much bet- 
ter than at the same time last year and 
the crop situation is quite favorable. 


F. B. Patterson, president of the Na- 
tional Cash Register Company, in com- 
menting upon a talk he had recently with 
President Coolidge, says that he was 
happy to tell the President that all of the 
industries of Dayton were prospering and 
that the National Cash Register was not 
enly working full time, with a full force. 
and that though 1923 had been a banner 
year for sales, 1924 business was smash- 
ing all records. He told him that most of 
the 6,000 employees owned their own 
homes and a great proportion of them rede 
to work in their own automobiles. 


Frank B. McMillin, president of the 
Ohio Chamber of Commerce and of the 
Manufacturers’ Association of Central 
Ohio, says that business generally will 
benefit if leaders would observe such 
basic principles as resisting a boom, taking 
precaution against inflation of prices, 
always giving 100 per cent. value in trade 
and products, honesty in service, and a2 
loyal and open stand for law enforcement. 
Mr. McMillin also urges opposition to 
liberalism and a return to conservatism in 
politics, morals and religion. 


« Fred W. Gehle, vice-president of the 
Mechanics and Metals National Bank, 
who has just returned from Germany, 
describes the change that has taken 
place there as an economic miracle. The 
currency has been stabilized and the 
people are again saving money. The 
railroads are in splendid shape, the fac- 
tories are up to the minute, equipment 
of all kinds has been kept in shape and 
the nation is now bending every effort 
to restore its merchant marine, is his 
observation. 
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Higher Prices for 


Cotton Predicted 
By I. V. Shannon 


with Fenner & Beane 


RISE of 500 points and a decline 
A of 380 marked the course of the 
cotton market during the past month. 
The advance and decline were both due 
to Government crop forecasts and gin- 
ning returns, which have played an un- 
ysual part in shaping the course of the 
market this season. 

The advance was due to the Sept. 23 
forecast of a crop of 12,596,000 bales. 
This was accepted as putting an end 
to the myth of a 13,000,000 to 13,500,000 
bale crop and brought on a heavy cov- 
ering movement. 

Values declined after the next report, 
because the Department of Agriculture 
reduced its estimate less than 100,000 
bales to 12,499,000 in the face of three 
weeks of bad weather in the Eastern 
states. The ginnings were also ac- 
cepted by some as confirming the esti- 
mate. 

Failure of the official estimates to re- 
flect popular ideas as to the crop out- 
look or to make what is considered to 
be adequate allowance for unfavorable 
weather, increasing weevil infestation, 
light yields, due to immature opening 
of bolls, and shortness of the staple, has 
dried up speculation in the south, and 
made it easier than ever before for the 
professional operator to depress values, 
wken inclined to the selling side. 

The procrastinating attitude of Amer- 
ican spinners was an important factor in 
the decline, as their withdrawal from 
the market has deprived it of much of 
the buying power usual at this time of 
the year for both spots and futures. 


Crop Estimates 


Many of the best posted men in the 
cotton trade say their information points 
to a crop anywhere from 500,000 to 
900,000 bales less than the Government’s 
October 1 estimate. Others, in as good 
a position to obtain correct data, are 
as equally certain that it will turn out 
to be over 13,000,000 bales. 

The consuming trade as a whole, how- 
ever, appears to base its attitude on the 
official estimates, apparently in the be- 
lief that they reflect more nearly the 
actual outlook. 

It is probable that the Government’s 
condition figures represent actual field 
conditions, but it is extremely doubtful 
if its formula for translating these con- 
dition figures into a crop forecast, do 
reflect them. Members of the Crop 
Reporting Board, which prepares these 
estimates, admit this. 

The generally accepted view is that 
the “pars,” or theoretical 100 per cent. 
yield, used by the Government in mak- 
ing its forecast, is based on the pro- 
duction records of the past. This is 
only partly the case. They are really 
obtained by a mathematical calculation 
in which production plays a minor part. 

Its formula for preparing the “par” is 
to divide the condition of each state into 
the average yield per acre found in that 
state at the end of the year. The result 
so obtained is multiplied by 100. For 
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Are You 
The Man on the Rim? 
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ie YOUR factory is on the rim of your market 
instead of at the center you cannot take 
advantage of your greatest possibilities. 
are not getting your full profit. 


Suppose you could pick up your entire plant and 
set it down in St. Louis. Your net profit would 


be increased. 


Here’s Why: 


In St. Louis you would be located at the center. 


St. Louis reaches markets in all directions with 
a straight-line haul and direct service. 


Raw materials are available with a short haul, 
and are manufactured close to their source. 


Your fuel costs would be lowered. 
You would save long-haul freight costs to and 


from your plant. 


You would save time in assembling the ma- 
terials, and save time in making deliveries. 


Distribution is a matter of geography. Loca- 
tion at the center is a distinct advantage. St. 
Louis manufacturers Ship From the Center—Not 


the Rim. 


“Sz. Louis as a Manufacturing Center” tells 
This booklet is free. 


the story. 


ST.LOUIS CHAMBER of COMMERCE 


St.Louis, U.S.A. 
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The New York, New Haven & 
Hartford Railroad Co. 


Harlem River— Port Chester 


First Mortgage 4% Bonds 
Due 1954 


These bonds are an absolute 
first and closed mortgage 
on about 12 miles of six 
tracked, electrified railroad, 
which gives New Haven its 
only entry into New York 
City over its own tracks. 
The road serves as the main 
artery of freight traffic be- 
tween New England, New 
York City and the South 
and West. 


They are also a direct first 

lien on 546 acres of terminal 

property in New York City 

which has an assessed value 

in excess of the outstand- 
- ing bonds. 


Price to yield 5.12% 
Send for circular F.M. 55 


W™Carnesic Ewen 


Investment Securities 
2 Wall Street New York 


Telephone Rector 3273-4 





























A Permanent 
Income of 734% 


The yield on Cities Service 
Preferred Stock is partic- 
ularly attractive because 
of its permanency. 


Cities Service Company 
has proved its ability to 
produce large surplus 
earnings from an essential 
business, year in and year 
out. 


During the last thirteen years 
the Company has earned $97,- 
000,000 more than the amount 
necessary to pay its Preferred 
dividends for this entire period. 


At its present price, this sound 
security may be purchased to 
yield an income of 734% on 
your investment. 


Send for Circular P-16 


securities /\ DEPARTMENT 


Hen erty 
& Com iy 
60 WALL ST. NEW YORK 


Branches in Principal Cities 
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instance:—if the condition of the state 
on Sept. 25, was 50 and the average 
production at the end of the year 150 
pounds per acre, the 50 would be di- 
vided into 150, and the result, 3, multi- 
plied by 100, giving 300 pounds per acre - 


as the par for that state. The pars 
thus obtained over a period of years 
are averaged and used to forecast the 
crop of the succeeding year. 

The possibility of inflation through 
this system is made evident by the fact 
that the lower the condition the higher 
the par. If a condition of 43 was sub- 
stituted for 50 in the above calculation. 
the resulting par would be approximate- 
ly 350 pounds instead of 300. 

The highest average production for 
the last thirty years was 222 pounds 
per acre in 1897. Only six years since 
then has it gone over 200 pounds, the 
last time being in 1914, when it was 204. 
Since then the average production has 
declined almost in a progressive ratio. 

The pars for the Sept. 25 period and 
average production for the last six 
years in three-year periods follows: 

Average Pars Average yield 


282.0 166.5 
133.3 


1918-1920 
1921-1923 


These figures apparently prove that the 
reduction in the pars have not kept pace 
with the decline in the production, and 
probably account in large part for the in- 
flated estimates during the last three years. 

The Department of Agriculture makes 
no reduction in its acreage figures during 
the year, even though its own records 
show abandonment averages 3 per cent. 
of that reported planted, and in many 
years exceeds this. It obtained reports 
on abandonment this year in August and 
again in September, but refuses to make 
its figures public. It promises, however, 
to make a statement of abandoned acreage 
in the estimate scheduled for October 25. 

Private bureaus which have made in- 
quiry say the abandonment is 4 to 5 
per cent. If the abandonment is anything 
like this, the Oct. 1, estimate of 12,499,000 
may be inflated 500,000 to 600,000 bales. 


It is significant in this connection that 
a year ago, when confronted with a 
similar condition as to abandonment, the 
Crop Reporting Board reduced its pars 
from 278.3 pounds an acre to 269.7, in 
order to obtain a correct forecast. At 
the same time it reduced its predicted 
crop from 11,015,000 bales to 10,248,000. 
The crop was 10,140,000. This year its par 
for October 1 was 276.8, and was reduced 
to 274.4 for October 25. 

Recent official predictions that the cotton 
crops of the world will be about 21,605,000 
bales compared with 19,250,000 last year 
makes it more than ever evident that the 
world will need 12,500,000 minimum of 
our cotton, as 90 per cent. of this increase 
comes from the United States. 

If our crop falls short of present pre- 
dictions of 12,499,000 bales the supply’ 
situation will soon become acute as the 
carry-over of all kinds is only about 
5,000,000, the smallest on record, while 
world needs are increasing. World con- 
sumption last year is estimated at only 
20,234,000 bales, but the average for the 
last three years is 21,200,000, or nearly as 
much as the predicted production. 

I believe time will prove the inadequacy 
of our crop in view of increasing needs 
of the world and that prices will eventually 
rise as this becomes evident. 
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7% Preferred Stocks 
of 


Electric Light 
and Power 
Companies 


Dividends free from 
Normal Federal Income Tax 








We have prepared a Spe- 
cial list containing a num- 
ber of carefully selected 
issues in this group. The 
yields range from 6.80% 
to 7.37%. 


A copy of this list will be fur- 
nished investors upon request. 


| Mc DONNELL & (o. 


120 BROADWAY 
New York 


Members New York Stock Exchange 








San Francisce 




















C. E. Fenner A. C. Beane J. H. MeManus 
B. J. Glenny J. N. Carpenter, Jr. 





FENNER & BEANE 





818 Garvier St. 
NEW ORLEANS 


27 William St. 
NEW YORK 


Members 

New York Stock Exchange 

New York Cotton Exchange 
New Orleans Cotton Exchange 

Chicago Board of Trade 

New York Produce Exchange 
New York Coffee & Sugar Exch. 
New Orleans Board of Trade 











Louisiana Sugar & Rice Exchange 


Associate Members 
Liverpool Cotton Association 





Quotations furnished on 
Marine and Shipping Securities 


PRIVATE WIRES: 


New York, New Orleans, Chicago 
and throughout the South ; 
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Stock Market Outlook 


prices Likely to Settle to New Support Level— 
Importance of High Grain Prices 


By J. G. Donley, Jr. 


1923 





HERE have been no indications so 

far that the corrective process which 
began late in August has been completed. 
And the belief is growing that there was 
considerable distribution in August and 
early September, and hence that attempts 
will be made to establish lower levels, 
more advantageous for reaccumulation. 

Since the market can best be judged ‘by 
its own action, it is important to keep 
close tabs on the recent course of prices. 
The course of the market, as shown by 
the 50-stock averages, has been as follows 
since the high point of 97 and a fraction 
was reached on August 20; declined to 94, 
rallied to 96; declined to 92, rallied to 95; 
declined to 91, rallied to 93. It will be 
noted that each rally has failed to reach 
the previous high point, and that the 
bottoms of declines have been successively 
lower. 

While this has been going on the char- 
acter of the trading in such leading stocks 
as American Can, Baldwin Locomotive, 
and Steel common has undergone a con- 
siderable change. Important blocks have 
come out on a declining market, and buy- 
ing power has thinned out rapidly on 
rallies. And, of course, technical resist- 
ance points were broken in these stocks 
some time ago. Moreover, the resistance 
point set up by the 50-stock average early 
in September was broken in mid-October. 

Looking at the market from a purely 
technical viewpoint—without regard to the 
long-pull outlook, which is undoubtedly 
bullish, and regardless of current business 
conditions, which though spotty are much 
improved—it seems likely that prices will 
settle to a new support level. This new 
support level may Be set up around 91, 
the recent low, or it may be set up around 
89-90. It hardly seems likely that any 
decline which may develop at this stage 
will carry the 50-stock average any more 
than fractionally below 89. Such a reaction 
would be entirely normal, for it would 
represent merely a 50 per cent. decline 
from the top of the 14 point advance which 
occurred from June to August. 

Now that it is recognized that the 


market’s internal position—an over-bought 





condition and distribution of stocks put 
up by pools—has been the main cause 
of the corrective reaction, it is not neces- 
sary to read a bearish interpretation into 
the day-to-day news from industrial and 
trade centers. Next to internal conditions, 
the market has been influenced most, per- 
haps, by politics and the usual hesitancy 
that precedes an election into which many 
uncertainties have been injected. 


Business has also suffered somewhat 
from the political complex, but in the main 
where forward commitments have slack- 
ened the let-up has been reported as due 
to the temporary completion of buying. 
The most definite evidence of political 
influence was recently given by “The Iron 
Trade Review,” which said: “In several 
cases round tonnages of steel placed to be 
delivered after Nov. 4 were made subject 
to cancellation by that time. Pig iron pro- 
ducers see indications of a heavy buying 
movement for next year’s delivery to 
follow in early November after the presi- 
dential result has been determined.” 


General business, however, has held its 
gains very well, particularly in manufac- 
turing activities, though Fall distribution 
of merchandise has been slowed up some- 
what by warm weather. Car loadings con- 
tinue above the million mark, improved 
employment is noted in textile mills, and 
the tire and rubber industry is working at 
the best pace of the year. 


One of the most important developments 
from the standpoint of our domestic pros- 
perity, which after all comes largely from 
within, has been the successful harvesting 
under excellent weather conditions of our 
bumper grain crops, while harvesting in 
Canada was retarded by rains and crops 
abroad: have not exceeded earlier reduced 
estimates. As a result, our grains have 
risen to new high levels on persistent 
buying for export, and large speculative 
buyers have been reported as taking de- 
liveries in expectation of considerably 
higher prices, particularly for wheat and 
rye. 

On the farms the soundest sort of 
foundation for prosperity is being laid. 














Odd Lots 


By purchasing a diversi- 
fied list of well seasoned 
securities you improve 
your investment position 
and increase the margin 
of safety. 


We give the same courte- 
ous and painstaking at- 
tention to “Odd Lots” as 
to “Full Lots.” 


Send for our booklet 
“Odd Lot Trading” 


Please mention F. 294 


100 Share Lots 


Curb Securities Bought or Sold for Cash 


John Muir & (0. 


Members 
New York Steck Exchange 
New York Cotten Bachenge 


61 Broadway New York 




















You have 
passed 


the stage of hasty de- 
cisions and appreciate 
the value of informa- 
tion, promptly available 
and courteously fur- 
nished. 


Our competent infor- 
mation service is freely 
at your disposal wheth- 
er your purchases are 
large or small. 


Helpful booklet on 
trading methods sent 
free on request. 


Ask for J-7. 


GisHoum @ (HAPMAN 


Members New York Stock Exchange 


52 Broadway Widener Bldg. 
New York Philadelphia 
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Investment 
Information 


is only valuable when 
it is wholly unbiased 
and secured from reli- 
able sources. 





Moody’s is a large and 
experienced organiza- 
tion which has special- 
ized for many years 
successfully in the one 
field of investment in- 
formation and counsel. 





Our service is available 
in various forms for 


—Investors of all 
classes who are 
willing to pay a 
moderate fee for 
the protection 
which results from 
our supervision 
and advice. 
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—Large holders of 
securities to whom 
the responsibility 
of making vital de- 
cisions unaided 
has become a 
heavy burden. 


—Banks and other 
institutions where 
our technical ad- 
vice will serve as 
a valuable aid in 
the selection of 
their investments 
and in determining 
the status of secu- 

| rities held as col- 
lateral. 








Our Booklet, “Con- 
structive Investing,” 
contains many valuable 
suggestions for the 
investor. 


MOODY’S 


INVESTORS SERVICE 


JOHN MOODY, President 








35 Nassau Street New York 
CHICAGO BOSTON 
PHILADELPHIA LOS ANGELES 
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The Oil Outlook 


MPROVED sentiment has_ been 

noted in the market for oil securities 
following the action of the Prairie 
company in discontinuing prorating of 
runs, and the turn in the production 
curve. Crude oil statistics have shown 
successive declines in production for 
four weeks. As the difficulties of the 
oil industry were caused by excessive 
production rather than declining con- 
sumption, the latter development, if it 
proves to be the real turning point in 
production, is of prime importance. 
Once definite recovery sets in, it should 
be fairly rapid, for the period of acute 
depression has served to eliminate a 
large number of the “weak sisters.” 
There are a number of interested per- 
sons who have been watching develop- 
ments very closely and who feel that 
1925 is likely to develop into a boom 
year for oil securities. Highly significant 
of the changing attitude toward these 
securities has been the pronounced 
strength of various oil stocks during 
recent periods of general market weak- 
ness. The following table shows that a 
representative group of oil shares are 
close to their low levels of the year: 


1924 Price Range 
High Low Now 


Associated Oil ......... 344% 27% £29 
NR SS Svaswawscecad 4 225% £425 
ee eS See 45 38% 2s 4 
pS eee 42 29 35 
WE AIRE. nce vsccereces 58% 45 49 
Phillips Pet. ........s0. 4244 BY 33 
WEEE GAR. bcnsacisesaas 454% 37% £41 


Marine Preferred 


Persons who look ahead and are will- 
ing to stake something on their reading 
of the general trend in an industry have 
been quietly accumulating Marine pre- 
ferred. It is the opinion of purchasers 
of this stock that eventually the restored 
productive and consumptive capacity of 
Europe will mean a larger ocean shipping 
business and the restoration of shipping 
company profits. 


Fisk 1st Preferred 


From a low of 38% last July, Fisk 
Rubber first preferred has worked up to 
a high of 665% and it is now selling 
around 63. There’s a reason. Many 
shrewd judges of values were at a loss 
to understand why the stock ever went 
below 40, and they still contend that it 
is an attractive speculative investment. 
On November 1, 1924, the accumulation 
of back dividends amounts to 24% per 
cent., nothing having been paid since 
May 1, 1921. But the significant point 
is that the 7 per cent. dividend on the 
first preferred was earned in 1921 and 
has been earned every year since, the 
dividend having been passed to aid in 
maintaining a very strong financial posi- 
tion. The latest statement of earnings, 
for the nine months ended July 31, 1924, 
shows $9.55 per share earned en the first 
preferred. Fisk’s working capital posi- 
tion at the close of the fiscal year ending 
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October 31, 1923, was the best for the 
last seven years for which comparison jg 


available. Total current assets were 
$23,108,455—of which $13,897,915 repre. 
sented inventories—and total current 
liabilities were only $3,607,560, leaving 
net working capital of fully $19,500,895, 
The large advance in crude rubber prices 
in the last four or five months has ren- 
dered the inventory position very sound. 
Fisk first preferred, even after its sharp 
advance from the July low, seems to be 
worth looking into. 


International Telephone 


International Telephone & Telegraph, 
paying $6 in dividends, earned $5.60 per 
share of capital stock in the first six 
months of 1924. This result compares 
with $8.40 for the full year 1923, and 
$7.35 in 1922. The above facts explain 
the recent activity at rising prices in 
International Telephone stock. The 
company controls companies which op- 
erate the entire telephone systems of 
Cuba and Porto Rico, and in addition 
it holds a half interest, with the Amer- 
ican Telephone & Telegraph Co., in the 
Cuban-American Telephone & Telegraph 
Co., which owns three cables from Key 
West to Havana. The growth of the 
telephone business in Cuba and Porto 
Rico has been quite as rapid as in the 
United States and seems to have the 
same quality of inherent stability. Inter- 
national Telephone has recently expand- 
ed its operating interests into Europe 
and South America, and the outlook is 
particularly attractive across the Atlantic 
where there is a decided trend away 
from government operation 


Recapitalizing Steel 


A prominent New York Stock Ex- 
change house, discussing in its recent 
fortnightly letter the possibilities of a 
stock dividend on Steel common, figures 
out that “a 50 per cent. common stock 
dividend with a $6 dividend rate on the 


‘enlarged amount of common stock, would 


increase the present outstanding com- 
mon stock to 7,624,537 shares. Common 
stock dividend requirements would be 
increased to $45,747,222. Annual divi- 
dends on the outstanding preferred stock 
now amount to $25,219,677, which would 
mean total dividend disbursements of 
$70,966,899. The net income of the Steel 
Corporation last year, after all charges 
but before preferred and common stock 
dividends, was $108,707,064. In the two 
previous years, net income averaged 
$38,135,236. In 1920, net income was 
$109,694,228, and in the five previous 
years averaged $157,182,418. In _ the 
previous fourteen years, the annual av- 
erage surplus, after all charges but 
before dividends on the preferred and 
common shares, was about $68,170,000, in 
fact, in only eight of these years did the 
company fail to earn the enlarged 
hypothetical dividend requirements witb 
a good margin of safety.” 
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Optimism Justified 


in Textiles 
By V. E. Carroll 


Editor, “Textile World” 


HREE blanket statements may be 

made regarding the condition in the 
textile markets in general. The first is 
that practically all branches of the indus-. 
try have registered some improvement 
during the last month but that this im- 
provement is not as yet entirely healthy 
nor does it represent wholly profitable 
operations to the mills. In the second 
place, jobbers in all branches are wary 
about operating for next spring in view 
of the unsettled conditions in raw material 
markets and the general uncertainty. Last 
but not least, the fundamental soundness 
of each market, as reflected by shortage 
of stocks in all hands and the presence 
of a large consuming vacuum to be filled, 
gives a basis for the expectation of ma- 
terial improvement and_ strong, firm 
markets—certainly by the beginning of 
the year. 

Any one who has followed the recent 
raw cotton market can appreciate the 
problems facing the manufacturer of this 
material. The government crop report 
of September 23, indicating a yield of 
approximately 200,000 bales less than the 
previous report, resulted in a feverish 
advance with suspension of trading. Two 
weeks later, a report showing a yield of 
approximately 100,000 bales less than the 
September 23 report, caused on the other 
hand a decline of approximately 150 
points. This anomaly was due to the fact 
that in the first instance a bullish report 
had been expected while two weeks later 
a much more bearish report had been an- 
ticipated and partly discounted. Today 
private estimates vary all the way from 
11,200,000 to 13,000,000 bales. 


Industry Lacks Stability 


With such a background, it is small 
wonder that the cotton industry finds 
operations difficult. It is not a question 
of cheap or high cotton but of the need 
for some fairly stable trading basis. Un- 
til some of the uncertainty is eliminated, 
manufacturers expect little change from 
the conservatism manifested by the buyer. 
It is true that they all report broadening 
of business, but this has not yet reached 
the proportions which fundamental con- 
ditions would seem to warrant. 

The situation in woolen and worsted 
goods is more positive than that in cot- 
ton goods. There is a more general be- 
lief in the inherent strength of raw wool 
prices than is the case in cotton, and con- 
sequently it was not a great surprise to 
the trade to find a series of advances 
taking place in goods prices a few weeks 
after lines for next spring had been 
opened. It was freely stated at the time 
of the initial offerings that first prices 
would be the lowest of the season, and 
recent events have helped to confirm this. 
Furthermore, the reception of the line has 
indicated a general realization of this 
strength by the buyers themselves. The 
withdrawal of women’s wear woolen 
fabrics by the largest factor in the market 
revealed a volume of business larger than 
was expected by the trade. Every indica- 
tion points to a firm, active market in 
woolen and worsted goods, and this has 

(Continyed on page 188) 























Stanislaus Hydro-electric plant, Sierra and San Francisco Power Company; 
Capacity, 50,000 H.P. 


A Sound Investment 
Yielding 7.25% 


Standard Gas and Electric Company 


7% Prior Preference Stock 
Cumulative Par Value $100 


—takes precedence as to earnings and assets over all other classes 
of stock of the Company. 


—ranks ahead of junior, dividend-paying securities having present 
market value of over $27,000,000. 


—dividends free from present normal federal income tax. 


—dividends payable quarterly on 25th of October, January, April 
and July to stockholders of record on the last day of the preced- 
ing month. 


—earnings for 12 months ended June 30, 1924, equal to approxi- 
mately 5 times annual dividend requirement on this stock now 
outstanding. 


—callable at $115 a share, plus accrued dividend. 


We recommend this stock as a sound, conservative investment, 
well protected by large assets, real diversification and constantly 
increasing earnings. It can be purchased now at 


$96.50 a share and accrued dividend 
—for cash or through our Monthly Investment Plan. 


The coupon below will bring you a copy of our 
new illustrated booklet just off the press. It 
contains information of great value to investors. 


H.M. Byllesby and Co. 


Investment Securities 
CHICAGO NEW YORK 
208 S. LaSalle St. 111 Broadway 


Boston Philadelphia Providence Detroit Minneapolis Kansas City 
Direct Private Wires—Chicago—New York—Boston 











This coupon is for your convenience 


H. M. BYLLESBY AND CO., 

208 S. LaSalle St., Chicago. 
Please send me: [1] New Illustrated Booklet, [] Complete Information 7% Prior Prefer- 
ence Stock. 


Check if interested in Monthly Investment Plan [] Yes [)No 
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How To Be Free 
of Investment Cares 


There is a way out for investors who 
wish they did not have to be constantly 
watching the bond and stock market, 
money rates, legislation, Europe, and the 
current reports of companies in which 
their money is invested. Miller First 
Mortgage Bonds are worry-free—and you 
do not sacrifice income when you buy 
them, for they pay up to 7%. 


Miller Bonds embody the newest way 
of investing in old-fashioned first mort- 
gages, the kind of security on which 
many a New York fortune was founded. 
The old-fashioned mortgage was safe, 
but it caused a lot of bother. Our ex- 
pert organization takes care of all de- 
tails, leaving you nothing to do but cash 
the coupons and watch your bond grow 
safer, year by year. We will be pleased 


— to show you just where 
cumaToNG Miller Bonds fit into your 
nenee investment holdings. Mail 
7 the coupon for our booklet, 


“Creating Good Invest- 
ments.” 


v.L.MILLER &CO. 


INCORPORATED 


1022 Carbide and Carbon Building 
3e@ East 42nd Street, New York 


pa Ne a 
paying 1%. 
Nam .. 


No Investor Ever Lost a 
Dollar in Miller Bonds 


Opportunities for Investors 


A Group of High-Grade Baby Bonds That Afford, 
Good Medium for Systematic Saving 
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By Raymond V. Sykes 


UCH well deserved tribute has been 
paid the United States Government 
for its educational work among investors 
at the time our participation in the World 
War was financed.. In order to open up 
new fields of capital the Government 
recognized that the small investor must be 
reached. Consequently, it laid emphasis 
upon the fact that Liberty Bonds were 
issued in small denominations, ranging 
from $50 upwards. The appeal of bonds, 
theretofore, was to people of considerable 
means and commonly the smallest de- 
nomination was $1,000. On rare occa- 
sions a railroad or industrial enterprise 
would split up its bonds into $500 or 
$100 pieces, and these smaller pieces came 
to be known as “baby bonds.” 
But it was the sale of Liberty Bonds in 
small denominations that really brought 
the possibilities of baby bonds to the at- 


mortgage 5%s, 1943, are outstanding jp 
the amount of $60,000,000. They are re. 
deemable at 105 upon 60 days’ Notice, 
The Delaware company is owned by 
Armour & Company of Illinois, whic, 
guarantees the principal and interest of 
these bonds. The Delaware company 
owns the business and properties of Mor- 
ris & Company and also controls a number 
of other important packing properties and 
their auxiliary equipment. The parent 
company was somewhat reorganized jp 
December, 1922, and under its new set-up 
is operating very successfully. Last year 
all fixed charges were earned practically 
twice over. 

The Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chicago & 
St. Louis refunding and improvement 55s, 
1963, are outstanding in the amount of 
$20,000,000. The bonds are highly se- 
cured by liens upon trackage and by 








Investment Bonds in $100 Denomination 
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Moody’s Int. 

Rating Company Rate Due Int. Paid Price Yield 
A Pireneer BD Geek. ce ss ccse' 5%4% .1943 J&J 93 6.12% 
Aa Clev., Cin., Chic. & St. L... 5 1963 J&J 96 5.25 
A Colorado Southern ....... 4% 1935 M&N 90 5.72 
A Commonwealth Power.... 6 1947 M&N 98 6.15 
A Laclede Gas Light......... 5% 1953 F&A 95 5.83 
Aa Montana Power........... 5 1943 J&J 99 5.07 
Aa_ Northern Pacific........... 5 2047 J&J 98 5.05 
Aaa So. Pac. Frisco Terminal... 4 1950 A&O &2 5.27 
Aa Southwestern Bell Tel.... 5 1954 F&A 97 5.20 
Aa Virginia Railway.......... a 1962 M&N 96 5.22 








tention of the investing public. Since that 
time a considerable number of leading 
companies have issued baby bonds in con- 
nection with their regular financing, with 
the double object in view of tapping new 
sources of capital and at the same time 
affording sound investments for those of 
moderate means. 

Baby bends are particularly acceptable 
to those who have acquired the habit of 
systematic saving. When as small an 
amount as $100 has accumulated it may 
be invested and start to draw interest at 
once. The process may be repeated with 
the next $100, and so forth, until 10 
bonds have been purchased, when they 
may be turned in, if desired, and a $1,000 
bond taken in their place. In this way 
the investor becomes his own partial pay- 
ment agent and none of the risk that ac- 
companies many partial payment ventures 
is encountered. 

The baby bonds in the present group are 
all listed on the New York Stock Ex- 
change and may be purchased through any 
member of that organization. However, 
it would probably be to the advantage of 
the investor to make commitments through ° 
a firm that specializes in baby bonds, and 
the writer will be glad to make recom- 
mendations by letter in this connection to 
those interested. Buying and selling com- 
missions charged by specialists in these 
bonds amount to slightly more in pro- 
portion than the commissions on $1,000 
denominations, it being common practice 
to quote the bonds at a figure that in- 
cludes the charge. 

Armour & Company of Delaware first 


pledge of securities. The bonds are legal 
investments for savings banks and trust 
funds in a number of States. Last year, 
“Big Four” earned its fixed charges al- 
most three times over. The New York 
Central Railroad owns nearly all of the 
common stock and a large part of the pre- 
ferred. It is operated as a part of the 
New York Central Railroad System. 

Colorado & Southern 4%s, 1935, are 
outstanding in the amount of $28,978,900. 
These bonds are secured by a second lien 
on 979 miles and by deposit of securities 
aggregating $35,694,434. Total fixed charges 
are being earned about twice over. In 
December, 1908, control of this company 
was acquired by the Chicago, Burlington 
& Quincy through purchase of a ma- 
jority of common stock. 

Commonwealth Power Corporation 6s, 
1947, are outstanding in the amount of 
$11,809,500. The bonds are secured by 
pledge of stock of five subsidiary com- 
panies as follows: Consumers Power 
Company $16,404,300 common, Central 
Illinois Light $5,000,000 common and 
$1,942,000 preferred, Illinois Power Com- 
pany $2,900,000 common and $1,775,000 
preferred, Southern Indiana Gas & Elec- 
tric $3,000,000 common and $1,271,500 
preferred, and the Ohio Edison Company 
50,000 no par value common shares. Total 
par value of the collateral is $34,542,800. 
There is a sinking fund of $250,000 per 


year. For the last three years average. 


income available for interest has been 
$5,220,724 annually, while the average in- 
terest requirement has been $699,036 an- 
nually, the requirement being earned on 
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ge of about 7 times each year. 
Commonwealth Power, through sub- 
sidiaries, is engaged in the production 
and sale of electricity and gas, although 
engaging in a minor degree in other classes 
of public service. It serves over 200 com- 
munities in Michigan, Illinois, Indiana and 
oe Gas Light Company 5%s, 1953, 
are outstanding in the amount of $17,- 
500,000, secured by a direct mortgage lien 
on all the physical property of the com- 
pany and additionally secured by a pledge 
of $10,000,000 of the company’s 5 per 
cent. bonds of 1934. Last year total fixed 
charges were earned more than twice over 
and for the last five years interest on 
these bonds has been earned more than 
twice over on the average. The company 
has a charter which grants it forever the 
right to sell gas within the City of St. 
Louis. In addition to the gas business the 
company also owns and operates an elec- 
tric light plant, but about 90 per cent. of 
gross earnings are derived from the sale 
of gas. 

Montana Power 5s, 1943, are outstand- 
ing in the amount of $24,628,900, secured 
by a lien on the company’s entire prop- 
erty and by deposit of securities of sub- 
sidiary companies aggregating about $21,- 
385,000. Last year total interest charges 
were earned approximately three times 
over. The company furnishes electric 
power to 70 cities and towns in Montana 
and to large industrial consumers, such as 
the Anaconda Copper Company. Power 
is supplied to the Chicago, Milwaukee & 
St. Paul Railway for the operation of 437 
miles of line and power is sold at whole- 
sale to the Washington Water Power 
Company. 


the avera 


Northern Pacific 5s 


Northern Pacific 5s, 2047, are out- 
standing in the amount of $8,702,300. This 
issue, together with other bonds, the total 
aggregating $135,661,900, are secured by 
a direct or collateral lien on 7,034 miles, 
on 305 miles by a second mortgage, on 
5,011 miles by a third lien, on 533 miles 
by a third collateral lien and on 165 miles 
by a fourth lien. Additionally secured by 
$82,933,700 capital stock of the Chicago, 
Burlington & Quincy. 

The Southern Pacific-San Francisco 
Terminal first 4s, 1950, are outstanding in 
the amount of $24,883,800 secured by a 
first lien on the Southern Pacific terminal 
properties at San Francisco. There is a 
sinking fund of $5,000 per annum for 
purchase or cancellation of bonds. The 
margin of safety is very wide and the 
bonds are legal in 13 States. 

The Southwestern Bell Telephone 5s, 
1954, are outstanding in the amount of 
$50,000,000. The bonds are secured by a 
mortgage covering all the real estate, 
buildings and telephone plants now owned 
r hereafter acquired in the States of 
Missouri, Arkansas, Oklahoma and Texas. 
There is a sinking fund of $500,000 a year. 
T he company operates telephone proper- 
ties in Missouri, Kansas, Oklahoma, 
Arkansas, Texas and Illinois, and at the 
close of last year owned 765,743 stations 
and had 1,052,367 connecting stations. 

The Virginian Railway first 5s, 1962, 
are outstanding in the amount of $47,- 
844,000, secured by a first mortgage on 503 
miles of road-and also secured by deposit 
of the entire capital stock and $3,909,000 
first mortgage bonds of the Virginian 
Terminal Railway and other collateral. 
































Hydro-Electric Station at Prairie du Sac. Capacity 35,000 horse- 
power. Furnishes electrical energy to Wisconsin Power and 
Light Company, a subsidiary of the North West Utilities Com- 
pany, which is owned by the Middle West Utilities Company. 


Middle West 
Urilities Company 
Service in 15 States 


HE 20 operating subsidiaries of 

Middle West Utilities Company 

serve 500,000 customers in 15 
states. Each company is established, 
strong and growing. Each enjoys ad- 
ditional safeguards through the com- 
bined strength of all. 


A typical property under Middle West man- 
agement is Wisconsin Power and Light 
Company, supplying electric service to Wis- 
consin’s diversified industries in 17 counties. 
Operating in the dairy regions, the granite 
quarries and the iron ore and zinc fields, 
the Company’s customers now number over 
49,000, and demand for service is con- 
stantly increasing. 


Subsidiaries of Middle West Utilities Com- 
pany represent a total investment of 
$200,000,000 in modern income-earning 
properties. The Company’s securities are 
especially desirable because of their safety 
and steady earning power. They are listed 
on the Chicago Stock Exchange. Ask 
your investment banker about them. 


_j& 





MIDDLE WEST 


UTILITIES COMPANY 
72 West Adams Street, Chicago 
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Leisure. Independence. A steady income. What- 
ever your goal, gain it through investment in e* 
grade bonds. They keep your money working for 
you at a time when you are through working for it. We can 
recommend bonds at any of our offices in 50 leading cities. 
Write for our monthly list. 


THE NATIONAL CITY COMPANY 
National City Bank Building, New York 


SHORT TERM NOTES 
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E extend the facilities of our 
organization to those desir- 
ing information or reports on com- 
panies with which we are identified. 


Electric Bond and Share Company 
Paid-up stead salted $60,000,000 


71 Broadway New York 
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Fuel Oil Carries 
Production Costs 
By Paul Wagner 


“National Petroleum News” 


3 yer strength of fuel oil in Contrast 
with other products of petroleum is 
currently a factor of importance in the 
study of economic conditions affecting the 
industry. 

For months, motor fuel has been the 
outstanding product that has been looked 
upon to carry the load of manufacturing 
sales; and this has worked a hardship be- 
cause of the high inventories of both re. 
fined oil and crude, together with low 
prices. As frequently pointed out, these 
high inventories are due for additional 
accumulation this fall and winter, with 
crude production remaining relatively high 
as contrasted with consumption. It js 
possible, however, that the strength of 
fuel and' the greater importance kerosene 
will take in the winter months in manu- 
facturing sales will make for a more even 
distribution of the load that is required 
to be carried in the months of least con- 
sumption. 

Whether such a condition can be car- 
ried further and the distribution of the 
load to be carried can be more per- 
manently distributed with regard to the 
load to be carried by the various finished 
products is a pivot upon which will hinge 
something of the shortly to be determined 
eutlook for the petroleum industry in 
1925. 

If, instead of one or two products car- 
tying the load of the sales branch of the 
industry, the situation can be so remedied 
as to make possible a more equitable dis- 
tribution of returns on products there will 
have been accomplished something that 
will make for better conditions at least in 
this one branch. 





Optimism Justified in Textiles 
(Continued from page 185) 


already been reflected in mill activity, as 
indicated by the wool consumption report. 

The knit goods markets reflect a rather 
mixed condition. There has been a very 
marked improvement in outwear, partly 
due to the early cold spell. In hosiery, 
eperations have also broadened consider- 
ably, although staple lines are still drag- 

ng. 
on The improvement which set in in the 
silk market last June has continued to be 
manifested, and it is safe to say that this 
market is due for further broadening. 
The Paterson strike is still on, but 
manufacturers in other sections find it 
continually necessary to expand their 
cperations. The best opinion in the market 
is that raw silk is stable and strong and 
that the future tendency may be expected 
to be upward. 

Use of artificial silk by both knitters and 
weavers shows no signs of abating, and 
it is apparent that this fibre has joined 
the ranks of well established textile ma- 
terials. Prices are unchanged at first 
hands, and this stability is still one of the 
outstanding bulwarks of this market. 

Taking the textile industry as a whole, 
it is safe to say that optimism for the 
future is more justified at the present 
time than for some time back. 
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NE of the largest mergers in the 
O public utility field that has taken 
place recently is the acquisition of the 
Continental Gas & Electric Company and, 
the Kansas City Power & Light Com- 
pany by the United Light & Power Com- 
pany. The merger brings together prop- 
erties valued at approximately $170,000,000, 
with combined earnings of more than 
$34,000,000 a year. The United Light & 
Power Company recently acquired a sub- 
stantial interest in the American Light & 
Traction Company, and if this latter com- 
pany joins the new group it will bring 
the valuation of the new corporation up 
to a figure well over $200,000,000. The 
guiding genius of this gigantic consolida- 
tion has been Frank T. Hulswit, president 
of the United Light & Power Company, 
and closely associated with him have been 
C. §. Eaton, chairman of the Continental 
Gas & Electric Corporation, and Joseph 
F. Porter, president of the Kansas City 
Power & Light Company. Rufus E. Lee, 
of Omaha, Burton A. Howe and Warran 
H. Snow, both of Grand Rapids, will ap- 
pear as additional members of the enlarged 
company’s board of directors. 


United Light Development 


The record of Frank T. Hulswit in con- 
nection with the development of the United 
Light & Power Company is remarkable, 
even for the public utility industry, which 
during the last few years has been fav- 
ored with so many outstanding figures. 
By the absorption of smaller companies 
and increasing the business in territories 
already served. Mr. Hulswit has developed 
his company from a moderate sized con- 
cern with annual gross revenues of ap- 
proximately $800,000 to one of the prin- 
cipal public utility corporations of the 
country with gross revenues of more than 
$12,500,000. 


In connection with the merger, the 
United Light & Power Company acquired 
over 75 per cent. of the common stock of 
the Continental Gas & Electric Company, 
and it has made an offer to the remaining 
Continental common stockholders to take 
up their holdings. The basis of the offer 
includes giving 11-5 shares of United 
Light & Power class “B” preferred stock 
and one share of class “A” common for 
each share of Continental common. The 
United Light class “B” preferred is pay- 
ing dividends at the rate of $3.50 per 
annum and an extra dividend of 50 cents 
2 share whenever the common stock of 
the company pays dividends exceeding 
$1.40 per share per annum. Class “B,” 
consequently, is now paying $4 a share 
and the class “A” common is paying $1.60 
per annum in cash and an extra dividend 
in stock equal to 1/20 of a share per 
snnum, which at present market prices is 
worth about $2.50. This makes the divi- 
dend return on the stock offered equiva- 
lent to about $8.90 per share. The offer 
is effective until the close of business 
October 30, 


- Pusiic UTILITIES 


NEWS IN BRIEF 


At the recent convention of the Ameri- 
can Electric Railway Association at At- 
lantic City, it was brought out that the 
traction lines of the country will spend 
approximately $200,000,000 for improve- 
ments during the next twelve months. It 
was urgently recommended that the street 
railways adopt a comprehensive adver- 
tising plan, and it is estimated at least 
$3,000,000 will be spent in this connection 
next year. 

The Northern Texas Traction Com- 
pany, of Ft. Worth, was awarded the 
Charles A. Coffin prize for being the best 
conducted railway in the United States 
during 1924, by the association. The 
Texas line recently adopted the slogan, 
“Howd’y, glad to serve you,” which was 
posted prominently in all its cars and 
utilized in newspaper advertising. The 
prize consists of a gold medal for the 
company and $1,000 in cash to the em- 
ployees. 


Electric Railway Financing 


Allen G. Hoyt, vice-president of the 
National City Company of New York, in 
addressing the convention, stated that 
electric railway financing totaled $69,000,- 
000 during the year, or three times that 
done throughout 1923. “There is little 
doubt,” Mr. Hoyt declared, “that if the 
street railway industry were permitted to 
operate under conditions which would 
thoroughly rehabilitate its credit, the pub- 
lic would receive adequate urban trans- 
portation service at lower costs than it 
can hope to enjoy under any other policy.” 

The production of electric power in the 
United States showed a decrease in the 
first half of this year from the high record 
of 1923. The generally downward tend- 
ency of industrial activity during much of 
this period, and the drought in the Rocky 
Mountain and Pacific Coast regions 
which impeded water power operations, 
were responsible for the decline. Under 
normal conditions the output of power 
reaches its annual high point in November 
or December. The industrial expansion 
which is taking place at present and bet- 
ter operating conditions in the West are 
expected to result in a new high record 
for the last half of 1924, present indica- 
tions being that the output for the last 
half of 1923 will be exceeded by about 7 
per cent. Comparative figures of net in- 
come for the first six months of several 
of the larger power companies serving in- 
dustrial areas show the following per- 
centage changes: Niagara Falls Power, 
an increase of 14.7 per cent. as compared 
with the same period last year; Pacific 
Gas & Electric, a gain of 1.6; Southern 
California Edison, a gain of 4.4; Detroit 
Edison, a gain of 24.8; Montana Power, a 
decrease of 12; Duquesne Light, a de- 
crease of 7.7; American Water Works & 
Electric, a decrease of 11.6; Niagara, 
Lockport & Ontario, a gain of 25; Con- 
solidated Gas, Electric Light & Power of 
Baltimore, a decline of 16.7; and Utah 
Securities, an increase of 2.8 per cent. 
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Investment Trust 
BANKERS SHARES 
Offer Safety — Diversity 
High Yield— Market: bility 


We recommend 


United American 
Railways, Inc. 


Representing common stocks of 17 
railway companies secured by an 
agreement with the Empire Trust 
Company, New York, as Trustee. 





Rated “‘A’’ by Moody’s 


These systems cover Canada and the United 
States with a vast network of tracks, ex- 
tending from Coast to Coast and from 
Canada to the Gulf. 


Long dividend records, sound policies, 
general efficiency. 


Wide geographical diversity and conse- 
quent safety. 


You benefit by enhancement of any of 
17 different railroad shares, and from any 
stock dividends and rights declared. 


Price About $14% 
To Yield About 7% 


Descriptive Circular on Request 


Bonner, Brooks & Co. 


1 WallSt.,NewYork 60 Congress St., Boston 
London, England 











Time Tested 


First Mortgage 
Bonds 


jt (Underlying Issues) 


ie 

poss 

po ; 
To yield 


514% to 714% 








Complete information | 
_ upon request 





F. J. LISMAN & CO. 


Established 1890 
Members New York Stock Exchange 


20 Exchange Place New York 

















Mention of “Forbes” insures good service 
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Industrial Stocks 


Vs. 


Rails and Utilities 


In which group do the 
greater opportunities for 
profits now exist? 


Each has had a decided ad- 
vance; is their fundamental 
situation the same, or would 
switches from one class of 
stocks to another be the 
wisest policy now? 


Important changes in basic 
conditions have caused us to 
prepare a special bulletin on 
this subject, containing defi- 
nite recommendations to in- 
vestors. 

Free on request. 


BROOKMIRE 


ECONOMIC SERVICE, Inc. 
25 West 45th St., New York 


Please send me Bulletin S-54. 














AN ERA OF 
PROSPERITY ? 


Business leaders, returning 
from Europe, are predicting 
an extended era of prosperity 
ahead. 


This would mean marked ad- 


vances in some prominent 
groups of securities. What 
are they? 


BE PREPARED! 


Are conditions right for such a de- 
velopment? What types of secur- 
ities will suffer if it should fail to 
come? 

All these questions are answered, 
specific recommendations made, in 
an analysis of the above predictions 
and forecasts, just made for our 
clients. A few copies available 
FREE. 

Simply ask for F-N1 


AMERICAN INSTITUTE 
of FINANCE 


141 Milk Street, Boston, Mass. 








Mention of “Forbes” insures good service 


DIGEST 
CORPORATION 


Aluminum Co. of America—Is charged 
with “a practically complete monopoly” 
of the production of aluminum in the 
United States in report by Federal Trade 
Commission. Investigation by Attorney 
General Stone is a possibility. 

American Bosch Magneto Corp.— 
Special meeting of stockholders to act 
upon Gray & Davis consolidation will 
also vote on increase of authorized com- 
mon stock from 100,000 to 175,000 shares. 

American Smelting & Refining Co.— 
Earned $6.46 a share on common in first 
half of 1924; same period 1923, $5.43. 

American Telephone & Telegraph Co. 
—Maj. Gen. George O. Squier an- 
nounced he would appeal his patent in- 
fringment suit against this company to 
U. S. Circuit Court of Appeals and to 
Supreme Court if necessary. 

American Tobacco Co.—Stockholders 
on Nov. 6 vote on proposal to change 
par value of common and common “B” 
stock from $100 to $50. 

American Waterworks & Electric 
Co.—West Penn Company, a subsidiary, 
acquired properties of the Buckhannon 
Light & Water Co., of Buckhannon, 
W. Va. 

American Woolen Co.—Announced 
price advances on practically all lines. 

Amoskeag Manufacturing Co.—Re- 
ports deficit of $4,337,931 for year ended 
May 31, 1924, compared with deficit of 
$2,080,683 for previous year. 

Atlantic Gulf & West Indies Steam- 
ship Lines—County Trust Company, an 
original defendant in the suit of the 
Ward Line for return of money alleged 
to have been illegally withdrawn by the 
AGWI, filed a counter action against 
Ward Line. 

Booth Fisheries Co.—Sold 1924 salmon 
pack at prices averaging 15 cents a 
dozen cans over 1923, indicating most 
prosperous season in five years, accord- 
ing to officials. 

Brooklyn-Manhattan Transit Corp.— 
Stated that continued improvement in 
earnings gives promise of more than $5 
a share on the common stock for the 
year. 

Burroughs Addin~ Machine Co.—Net 
income for year ended Dec. 31, 1923, 
$4,443,927; 1922, $2,365,977. 

Certain-Teed Products Corp.—Stock- 
holders approved issuance of 34,000 
shares of no-par common stock. Shares 
will be issued from time to time at no 
less than $40 a share. 

Chicago, North Shore & Milwaukee 
R. R.—Merger with Chicago, North 
Shore & Northern Railroad was ap- 
proved by stockholders of both com- 
panies. 

Cities Service Co—For 12 months 
ended Aug. 31, reports surplus of $9,334.- 
726; same period 1923, $8,512,130. 

Cluett, Peabody & Co.—Reversed de- 
cision to move Rochester, N. Y., factory 
to Troy. Will resume operations at 
Rochester. 

Columbia Gas & Electric Co.—More 
than 90 per cent. of new issue of $15,- 
000,000 7 per cent. preferred stock was 
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subscribed for in the exercise of rights 

by common stockholders. 

Congoleum Co., Inc.—Sharcholders 
voted to increase number of directors 
from 9 to 15 and to change name of 
company to Congoleum-Nairn, Inc. 

Corn Products Refining Co.—Entir, 
issue of 25-year deb. 5s, Nov. 1, 193] 
has been called for payment Novy. 1, at 
par and interest. 

Crucible Steel Co. of America—Earp. 
ed $4.54 a share in year ended Aug. 31: 
previous year, $6.46. ; 

Cuba Cane Sugar Corp.—Resumption 
of dividends on 7 per cent. cumulative 
preferred stock will be discussed at 
December meeting, according to New 
York “Post.” 

Durant Motors, Inc.—Reports steady 
increase in production. Operating on 
schedule of 40 hours a week. 

Famous Players-Lasky Corp.—For- 
eign business, which is running about 33 
per cent. ahead of last year, will soon 
exceed domestic business, according to 
a’ director. 

Ford Motor Co. of Canada, Ltd— 
Shows net profit of $3,719,187 after all 
charges, for year ended July 31, 1924; 
previous year, $5,106,197. 

General Motors Corp.—Sales in Sep- 
tember totaled 24,958 cars and trucks. 
Schedule for October calls for 26,000 
cars and trucks. 

Great Northern Railway Co.—Reports 
earnings of approximately $2.41 a share 
for first nine months of 1924; same 
period 1923, $2.44. 

Gulf Oil Corp—Reported in San 
Francisco “Chronicle” that Gypsy Oil 
Co., a subsidiary, is planning to invest 
$2,000,000 in the California field. 

Hupp Motor Car Corp.—In Septem- 
ber produced 3,034 cars, against 2,721 in 
August and 3,529 in September, 1923. 

International Paper Co. — Reduced 
price of newsprint $3 a ton. 

International Shoe Co.—Shipments in 
September gains $2,000,000 compared 
with September, 1923. 

Kayser (Julius) & Co.—Reports de- 
ficit of $955,441 for year ended Aug 31, 
compared with surplus of $935,709 in 
previous year. 

Kresge (S. S.) Co.—Sales for first nine 
months of 1924, $59,379,417; same period 
1923, $54,019,445. 

McCrory Stores Corp.—Sales for first 
nine months of 1924, $16,602,608; same 
period 1923, $14,084,217. 

Maxwell Motor Co.—October  ship- 
ments of Maxwell and Chrysler cars 
totaled 7,521; September, 6,258. 

Montgomery Ward & Co.—Sales for 
first nine months of 1924, $108,254,771; 
same period 1923, $90,303,759. Declared 
dividend of $3.50 on Class “A” stock on 
account of arrears. 

North American Co.—No financing of 
any kind is planned, said official in de- 
nying report that new stock was under 
consideration. 

Packard Motor Car Co.—Declared an 
extra dividend of 3. per cent. on the 
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ck, in addition to regular 


mon St 
meter dividend of 3 per cent. 
: Pan-American Petroleum & Trans- 


rt Co—Blair & Co., New York, offered 
Porgy and interest, $12,000,000 con- 


dated Nov. 1. 1924, due 


yertible Os, 

Nov. 1, 1934. f 

" Pennsylvania R. R.—Tentative valu- 

, tion of the lines, west of Pittsburgh, 
ights comer owned by the Pennsylvania 
Co. was placed by the Interstate Com- 
ders verce Commission at $284,676,670 as of 
PCtors June 30, 1916. Contemplating expen- 
"' ‘ture of about $10,000,000 in building a 
new union station and _ constructing 
— new tracks in Newark, N. J. 
193}, Schulte Retail Stores Corp—Park & 
1, at Tilford, Inc. a subsidiary, purchased 
. control of V. Vivaudau, Inc. Stock was 
-am- purchased as an investment and will not 
- 31; be merged with Park & Tilford. 

Sears, Roebuck & Co.—Sales for first 
tion nine months 1924, $149,715,132; same 
itive period 1923, $151,750,747. 
at Sinclair Consolidated Oil Corp.—Ac- 
New cepted oil concessions in northern Per- 

sia authorized under legislation adopted 
ady by the Persian Parliament in June, 1923. 
on One-year contract with Seaboard Oil 

Company calls for delivery to Sinclair 
or- of 10,000 barrels daily of Panuco crude 
33 at 79 cents a barrel, at the well. 
On Southern California Edison Co— 
to Progress in company’s San Joachin 

River hydro-electric development and 
— water storage met with a new legal dif- 
all ficulty at Fresno, where a suit involv- 
4; ing land and water titles valued at $2,- 
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000,000 have been started by owners of 
17,000 acres of land on the river. 

Southern Railway Co.—Preferred 
stockholders filed suit alleging that they 
are entitled to dividends theretofore 
earned but not declared to the extent 
of $22,900,000 or about $38 a share, be- 
fore common stockholders are entitled 
to receive any dividends. Placed orders 
for new equipment to cost approximately 
$9,000,000 

Studebaker Corp.—President Erskine 
said that from present indications plant 
probably would run at capacity until 
Christmas or possibly longer. Earn- 
ings for third quarter are estimated at 
98 cents a share. 

Texas Co.—Purchase at present posted 
prices all oil held in storage for produc- 
ers in north and central Texas. 

Union Oil Co. of Cal.—Contracted 
with Midwest Refining Co. for the sale 
of production from the Whitaker No. 1, 
the discovery well on the Fort Collins 


dome in northern Colorado. 

U. S. Cast Iron Pipe & Foundry Co.— 
Will erect new plant at Burlington, N. J. 

U. S. Steel Corp.—Construction of 
two more mills in Duluth has been de- 
cided upon. 

Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co.—Re- 
ceived $1,000,000 order from Baltimore 
& Ohio for electrification work on 
Staten Island Rapid Transit Co., a sub- 
sidiary. 

Wilson & Co.—Federal Judge Bondy, 
on application of receivers, authorized 
payment of Oct. 1 interest on the first 
mortgage bonds, aggregating $743,670, 
to be paid from cash on hand. 

Woolworth (F. W.) Co—Sales for 
first nine months of 1924, $140,700,579; 
same period 1923, $125,443,322. 

Yellow Cab Manufacturing Co.—Will 
establish a branch distributing and as- 
sembling plant in Seattle, Wash., to 
serve entire Northwest. 





Nation-wide Ownership 





“The People’s 
Messenger’’ 












N army of over 340,000 men 
and womenscattered through- 
out the Union own the stock of 
the American Telephone and 
Telegraph Company. This is evi- 
dence of a very wide-spread con- 
fidence in the company and in 
the Bell System. 


But this is not all. Employees of 
the Bell System at the present 
time have about $60,000,000 in- 
vested in the stock of the American 
Telephone and Telegraph Com- 
pany. Of these, 65,000 now own 
their stock outright and about 
125,000 are in the process of 
acquiring stock by installment 
payments. 
A. T. & T. Co. stock pays 9% dividends. 


It can be purchased in the open market to 
yield over 7%. Write for further information. 








“BELL TELEPHONE 


SECURITIES CO. ine 


195 Broadway 


D.F Houston, President 
NEW YORK 























“Tt will sho 
how to invest safely at @ 70” 


Adair Realty & Mortgage Co., Exclusive Distributors, 7° Name 


NO 


Adair Realty & Trust Company 


The Souths Oldest Mortgage Investment House 
A 
PHILADELPHIA, Land Title Bldg , 


I get $70 a year 





Now cay 


NEW YORK 


270 Madison Avenue 


Oh 


TO 


from every $1000 invested 


“we more investment worries for me: I am 
putting my money in first mortgage real 
estate bonds backed by solid safety and pro- 
tected by the South’s Oldest Mortgage Invest- 
ment House. Now I get $70.00 interest every 
year for each $1000 invested---and I get it 
promptly when due. 
“I call these bonds ‘care-free investments’ be- 
cause they do not fluctuate and require no attention.” 


You toocan invest safely at 7%. Mail the coupon 
today for your free copy of “How to Judge South- 


ern Mortgage Bonds”, a booklet written from ae. 


the knowledge gained during 59 years’ex- _~ 
perience in the first mortgage investment “2 
field without loss to a single customer -~ Adair 
fl 
¢ Realty 


7 & Trust Co., 
a Dept.V-6 Healey 
a Bldg., Atlanta; Ga. 
- Genatlemen:— 
7 Please send me without obli- 


A 
JACKSONVILLE, Adair Bidg. ~~ . gation your booklet, **Hdw to 


7 


7 Judge Southern Mortgage Bonds.” 
a 
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Conclusive Proof— 
In Actual Figures 


This book has been published in the be- 
lief that most thinking investors are guided 
by actual figures rather than general state- 
ments. It will appeal to investors demand- 
ing concrete evidence of a successful record 
of safe investments sold over a long period. 


FOR OVER TWENTY YEARS 

Every dollar that has become due on the 

First Mortgage Building Bonds sold by 

this company has been paid to investors. 
If you are seeking safe investments yield- 
ing 614% —call or write for your copy 
of “‘Our Successful Record’’. 


Ask for Booklet F-167 


AMERICAN BonD & MorTGAGE Ca 


ESTABLISHED 1904 INCORPORATED 
AN OLD RESPONSIBLE HOUSE 
Capital and Surplus over $5,000,000 


127 N.Dearborn St. 345 Madison Ave. 
Chicago New York 
Cleveland Detroit Boston Philadelphia 


and over 20 other cities 





Tests of Bond 


— 





From our 89 years of financial expe 
ence we have d2vised Eight Tests that 
insure absolute safcty for the money 
you invest. These eight tests will show 
you the safe way to increase your in- 
come—through a higher yield. 


«How to Select Safe Bonds” 


postcard or letter will bring you » copy of 

our book *" How to Select Safe Bonds’ with 

the ‘‘Eight Tests of an Investment’’. For 

SSyeare no inventor has ever lost a pone on an in- 

vestment from George M. Forman & Com- 

pany — a record that is ay a ial Send today for 
ood. 













your copy of our interesting 
GEORGE M. FORMAN & COMPANY. Dept. 5! / 
105 W, Monroe Street, Chicago, Ill. 
** 39 Yeare Without Loss a Cusiomer’’ 








GUARANTEED! 
First Mortgage Real Estate Bonds 


Secured by widely separated, highest type, 
Florida properties; yield 


7% 


A new development in the investment field, 
eliminating all doubt or worry. Every In- 
vestor should read our booklet, “F.F.,” 
mailed free on request. 


SECURITIES SALES COMPANY 


OF FLORIDA 
Member Florida Bankers’ Associaiton 














119 W. Forsyth St. Jacksonville, Florida 








“How to Keep Your Money and 
Make It Earn More,” by Herbert 
N. Casson, Will Help You Solve 
Your Problems 
Mention of “Forbes” insures good service 
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Building and Mortgage Survey 


Increasing Appearance of “For Rent” Signs May 
Mean the Housing Shortage Is Nearly Ended 


By R. D. 


HERE promises to be lively times 

in real estate during the next few 
weeks—if the predictons of many large 
realty operators are to be taken liter- 
ally. It is admitted that this increased 
activity may not last for more than a 
very short period, but any material in- 
crease will help to swell the present im- 
pressive total of building construction 
for the current year. Already tentative 
figures indicate another record year in 
the building industry. For the first 
nine months of 1924, construction work 
maintained a rate in excess of that re- 
ported for the same period of 1923, and 
if the same pace is maintained a little 
while longer the total value of permits 
issued and plans filed will at least equal 
that of 1923—a year that was a record- 
breaking one. 

The “for rent” signs which are now 
appearing more and more frequently on 
the higher priced apartments and dwell- 
ings indicate that demand for housing 
facilities at a high-rent level is not so 
pressing as it was last year. There are 
many who maintain that over-production 
—if over-production there has been—is 
not so serious as some would have us 
believe. Despite this assumption, how- 
ever, we still see those increasing “for 
rent” signs. 


Rents Are Coming Down 


There is considerable resistance to 
any lowering of rentals at this time, but 
over the long run the tendency is for 
rentals to decrease. In view of the fact 
that demand for certain types of hous- 
ing, mainly medium-priced homes to 
rent at a level within the reach of the 
average wage-earner, is still active, it is 
not likely that values will take any 
precipitous drop. But one should heed 
the warning of the Investment Bankers’ 
Association, which recently held its con- 
vention in Cleveland, and which devoted 
much time to a discussion of present 
and future conditions in the real estate 
field. 

It would seem from the opinions ex- 
pressed at the convention that the pres- 
ent is a very good time to watch one’s 
step im making loans. The bankers 
agree with many of the leading 
economists, who maintain that for the 
next decade a steady decline in the -cost 
of labor and in the cost of living is to be 
expected. There are other economists, 
however, who look for no substantial 
decline from present levels in the near 
future apart from the normal fluctuations 
of the business cycle. The opinion of 
the latter is respected by the Invest- 
ment Bankers’ Association, but the 
tendency to agree with the first fore- 
cast is more or less general. 

"In view of these facts caution is neces- 
sary in the building field, because if 
wages and living costs decline to any 
great extent, the erection of new struc- 
tures based on rentals that are above 


Maxwell 


the willing and comfortable ability of 
tenants to pay, or which do not afford 
the maximum degree of such comforts 
as are commensurate with the rentals js 
bound to lead to vacancies, and vacancies 
to distress for bondholders and Owners 

The closing paragraph of the report 
is of value to all of those interested 
in real estate securities. The committee 


‘closes its report as follows: “With cay. 


tion, care and conservatism in respect to 
values and percentages of loans their 
guiding principles, your committee sees 
no reason for decreased activity on the 
part of its members in thé real estate 
mortgage field, but quite the contrary, 
believe that the members of this associa- 
tion may, at a reasonable profit to them- 
selves and with great satisfaction to 
their clients, become an increasingly im- 
portant factor in expanding our cities 
and providing comfort, content and 








shelter to the families and businesses of 
our country.” 

The illustration indicates a type of 
structure which the guaranteed mort- 
gage houses are making loans on at 
the present time. This house was the 
basis for a loan which one such institu- 


tion made. Note the attractive archi- 
tecture and the substantial, well-built 
appearance of the structure. It is just 


such homes as these which form a basis 
for a great many sound loans made by 
conservative bankers. There has been 


very little if any speculation in homes 


of this kind, and the demand for hous- 
ing facilities of this type seems to be as 
keen as ever. 





First Mortgage Investments 

“Forbes” will be glad to furnish the 
names of the underwriters of any of the 
following conservative first mortgage real 
estate bond issues to those wishing further 
information : 

ni 

952 Fifth Avenue, New York City. .6 
381 Park Avenue, New York City. .6% 
Guaranteed Real Estate Bonds........ 6 

(The principal and interest of the 

above bonds are guaranteed by the 

entire capital and surplus of the 

issuing company). 
Alden Park Manor, Brookline, Mass.6% 
The Sherman Sq. Apts., New York...6 
Central Medical Bldg., Philadelphia. .6%% 
Prince Edward Manor, Chicago...... 6% 
1085 Peachtree Apts., Atlanta........ 7 
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FORBES for November 1, 1924 


Stock Par 

Am. Can. COM....-++++ $100 
Am. H. ! eee 100 
Am. Loco. COM....-+-- No 
Am.Sm. & R. com.... 100 
Am. Sug. COM...+-+-+- 100 
Am. T. & T. Cap....-- 100 
Am. Wool com.....-.- 100 
Ana. Cop. Cap..----++- 50 
Assoc. D. Goods com.. 100 
At. T. & S. Fe com... 100 
aldwin Loco. com.... 100 
4 ©: O. COM << i5.0008%: 100 
Bet. St. COM.....+e00- 100 
Cal. Pkg. com......... No 
Cer. d. Pas. cap........ No 
C. & O. com.....--eee- 100 
C.M. & St. P. pfd..... 100 
C.& N. W. com........ 100 
eR. 1. & P. com.....:. 100 
Gal G. & BE. cap... No 
Gens, Gas COm......... 100 
fees S5t. COMI. .ic200.5216 100 
Cuba Cane com........ No 
Del & Hud. cap....... 100 


Endicott-Johnson com. 50 
SE GOIN sso <s010 0015s ww 9 


General Electric com... 100 
General Motors com.*.. No 
Great Northern pfd.... 100 
Illinois Central com... 100 
fee, Tat. COM. 660.0 600; 100 
Int. M. & M. pfd...... 100 
Ret. Spe. T..com:...:..« 25 
Lima Loco. com:...... No 
Lou. & Nash. cap...... 100 
Macks Trucks com.... No 
Maxwell “A” :6écassen 100 
Missouri Pacific pfd... 100 
National Biscuit com... 25 
National Lead com..... 100 
N. Y.A. Bek. coni.....: No 
N. Y. Centeal cap. ......:. 100 
No. Amer. com........ 100 
Nor. Pacific cap... ......< 100 
Pas. Ge ©. com... 100 
Pacific Oil com........ No 
Pan-Am. P. “B”....... 50 
i | a eorer 50 
Pere Mar. com........ 100 
Press St. ©, .C@m::::. cs... 100 
Pullman Cap........... 100 
Rep. I. & S. com...... 100 
Sears, Roebuck com... 160 
ain. C. Gileam......... No 
Southern Pacific com.. 100 
Southern Railway com. 100 


Stand. Oil N. J. com.... 25 


Studebaker com........ No 
i ee Se rr 25 
Union Pacific com..... 100 
U. S.Ind. Al. com...... 100 
U. S.R. & Imp. com... 100 
U. S. Rubber com...... 100 
U.S. Steel com........ 100 


Utah Copper cap...... 10 


Wee ae 
Western Union cap.... 
West. El. & M.com.... 50 
Wilson com............ 
Willys-Overland com.. § 





*No. of shares. 
1924, based on 8 months ended 
being paid, accrued 52%%. 
"Year ended February 28, 1924. 





®Dividend gory 2, 
ugust 31. 
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Late 
Amt. Out. Book Earns. Earnings 
000’s Omit. Value 1923 M = months Divs. 
$41,233 $191 $19.64 ...... $5 
12,548 228 Nil 1.89, 6 m 
500* 117 21.25 4.01, 6 m 
60,998 142 8.84 6.46, 6 m 
45,000 134 i eee 
864,000 118 13.35 8.31, 9 m 
40,000 210 es Seer 
150,000 73 re 
14,985 Seas > etic, 
22448 Oks ~~ 5 9.4°, 1924 
, i i | Ber 
ho he rime 60 | 5.5°, 1924 
181,152 175 6.47 2.02, 6 m 
an a |. ar 
1,009* 46 | SER a eee 
65,426 ... 12.47 13.2°, 1924 
115,846 Nil Nil*, 1924 
145,156 4.93 4.7°, 1924 
74,483... 1.22 2.7°; 1924 
1,500* 37 a es 
3,563* 79 fare” Sauwee 
55,000 141 >) sc waweide 
500* 10 Gee -“s.oeeeee 
42,503 ... 11.08 11.2*, 1924 
20,253 50 6.84 3.13, 6 m 
112482 ks 5.23 4.6°, 1924 
15793 146 28400 3 Siiear 
5,162 63 10.70 4.56, 6 m 
249,477... 7.24 7.5°, 1924 
109,534 12.55 11.3°, 1924 
FORT - 2». OP aS ORES 
51,725 Par? ee web 
9,096 43 ee Po ee ade 
i a + a oe 
117000 =... 4153 8.6°, 1924 
340* 65 18.59 10.18, 6 m 
aaa Par 4598 3 ésecse 
71800 Ca... 0.17 7.9°, 1924 
51,163 38 5.05 2.78, 6 m 
a. ae YP re 
200* 37 Ease |. Gesues 
293,445 ... 16.90 10.8°, 1924 
28,524 13 3.11 5.47, 12 m* 
248,000 ... 5.23 6.4°, 1924 
40,631 A. A ae 
3,500* 17 2.55 0.83, 6 m 
77,856 54 Ce: “ekasee 
499,266 ... 5.16 4.1°, 1924 
45,046... 8.92 8.3°, 1924 
12,500 220 HO 
| i: | See 
30,000 214 15.01 1.50, 9 m 
100,000 Oe See ce scnus 
4,492 50  illeealaminages Se Tee 
344,381 ... 12.94 11.0°, 1924 
120,000 ... 10.11 9.9°, 1924 
502,099 36 pees) Wee 
1,875* 43 9.44 8.88, 6 m 
164,450 39 >” Care eee 
Ae) a | 16.5°, 1924 
mee. tee a ees 
ios momar 2.335 
81,000 155 2.31 2.04, 6 m 
508,302 268 16.42 8.47, 6 m 
16,245 41 6.44 1.31, 3 m 
66,838 ... 8.11 6.8°, 1924 
99,787 158 13.64 9.48, 9 m 
114,504 68 eee a 
202* 143 PHOS ere 
11,323 9 4.94 0.88, 6 m 


>Plus accrued dividends. 
t fNone being paid, non-cumulati ve. 
JNone being paid, accrued 30%. 


Paid Range 

Since Price 
23 1075%-22__; °15-’23 
.. 142 -20 ; 715-23 
19 76%-9 ; 715-’23 
23. 123 + -29 = ; °15-’23 
.. 148 -48 ; 715-23 
22 134 -91 ; 715-’23 
We -6 3; "S-Z 
.. 105 -30 ; °16-’23 
23 @ -i7 ;°9-2Z 
10 124 -75 ; °10-’23 
20 156 -27 ; 715-’23 
23 96 -28 ; 715-’23 
16 156 -41 ; °17-'23 
20 «87 «=-34—~=«C;:°17-"23 
23 «67 « -23—=«=; : 17-23 
22 «#92 -36 =; 710-’23 
.. 172 -20%; 710-’23 
78 182 -47%; ’10-’23 
.. 50 -16 ; 717-23 
23 +38 «4-16 ; ’20-’23 
23 +80 -36° ; ’10-’23 
23 139 -49 ; ’20-'23 
. 6 -6 3; '-S 
707 185 -87 ; 710-23 
20 150 -47 ; 719-’23 
46 -7 ; 710-23 
02 202%-109 ; °10-’23 
23. «70 -32 =; ’21-’32 
92 144 -505%; °10-'23 
17 147 -81 ;.°10-'23 
19 150 -6634; ’18-’23 
.. 128 -18%; 715-'23 
.. 55 -20%; ’21-’23 
23 74%-52 ; -'23 
24 105 -57* ; °10-’23 
23 «93%4-25_—;-: °21+23 
.. 2 % 3 2-23 
.. 64 -22%; 717-23 
23 «= 5§2%4-11" ; °15-’23 
23 148 -43 ; °18-’23 
23 «49 -24 ; ~~ -'23 
23 «128 -62 ; °10-'23 
23 +24%4- 6 ; ’21-'23 
02 146 -4934; °10-’23 
24 947%-41  ; 20-23 
22 «69 -27 ; ’20-23 
20 112 -34 ; ’20-23 
22 «60 -32 =; '16-’23 
23 «= 47%- 9 ; 717-23 
23 «114 «~-42%4; 717-’23 
700 200 -88 ; °10-'23 
.. 145 -40%; °16-’23 
24 243 «4-54 «=; °15-’23 
.. 64 -16 ; 719-23 
08 138 -67 ; °10-’23 
.. 39%-12 ; 712-"23 
12 SO -18° ; 712-’23 
"22 «= 5503%4-1714" ’20-’23 
21 53 -29 ; ’20-’23 
17 155-101 ; °17-’23 
.. 171 -40 ; 716-’23 
23 16 -% ; “3 
.. 144 -305%; 715-’23 
23 137 -70 ; 16-’23 
23 130 -41 = ; °16-’23 
. & 2. 3 eae 
18 121 -76 ; '16-’23 
21 75 -32 ; °15-’23 
105 -19 ; ’17-’23 
40 -4 ; 717-’23 


‘None being paid, accrued 136%. 
Year ended August 31, 1924. 
X12 months ended June 30. 
PPlus extra of $1, payable November 15. ‘All figures adjusted to exchange of 4 shares of old com. for 1 share of new, 


1Year ended April 30, 1924. 
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“Forbes” Guide for Investors 
Latest Figures Showing What Leading Stocks Are Doing 


Prices Present Yield 
1924 Prices 0) 
138%- 95% 130 3.85 
65 - 50% ere 
8334- 70% 78 7.70 
78%4- 57% 75 6.65 
6134- 385% | 
1307%-121% 127 7.10 
78%- 51% ae 
42 - 28% By Shi 
122%- 79 118 4.25 
109 - 97% 105 5.70 
131 -104% 118 5.95 
65 - 52% 60 8.35 

62%- 41% 44 
9234- 80 89 6.70 
4914%4- 40% 47 8.50 
923%4- 673% 83 4.80 
30%4- 18% aD see 
641%4- 49% 60 6.65 
36%4- 21% oe 
43%4- 33 42 6.20 
75%4- ARK 70 7.15 
713%4- 48 55 7.45 
18 - 11% |: ae 
13434-104%4 123 7.30 
67%4- 55% 63 7.95 
3534- 20% ae 
281 -193% 249 3.20 
61%- 51 58 8.25 
693%- 533% 62 8.00 
114%4-100% 108 6.45 
991%- 78 93 5.35 

433%- 26% 37 
35 - 9% | aa 
6834- 56 60 6.65 
10134- 87% 97 6.20 
107%4- 75% 98 6.10 
625%- 38 ee 6. 
59 - 29 a 
77%- 50% 72 °4.10 
169%4-123% 150 5.35 
45 - 36% 42 9.50 
110%- 99% 105 6.65 
36 - 22 34 5.90. 
673%4- 47% 63 7.95 
99%- 90% 95 8.40 
58%- 45 49 4.10 
59%- 41% 51 7.85 
4634- 42% 45 6.65 
68%- 40% 59 6.80 
62 - 39 re 
134%-113% 129 6.20 
61%- 42 | er 
10714- 78% 105 5.70 
27%- 15 ee 
97%- 85% 93 6.45 
70%- 38% 67 745 
424%4- 33 36 2.80 
43%4- 30% 40 10.00 
4534- 37% 41 7.30 
1477%%-126% 138 7.25 
8354- 61% r Mn te 
10734- 90 92 8.70 
427%- 22% Pe 
1113%4- 94% 107 6.55 
813%4- 64 80 5.00 
47¥%4- 34 ae 
118 -105 111 6.30 
65 - 55% 62 6.45 
28 - 4% SRA 

144%- 6% 8 
¢For year 


4Adjusted to stock dividends. 
bYear ended September 20, 
™mYear ended March 31, 1924, 


1923. ! 
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—_— trucks on farms are discussed 
in a recent Washington bulletin, No. 





ATLANTIC CITY 
On the Beach and the Boardwalk. In the very center 
of things. Hospitable, homelike. 
Every season of the year is enjoy- 
able at Chalfonte-Haddon Hall. 
Winter recreations outdoors in- 
clude Golf, Riding on the Beach, 
Aviation, Boardwalk Activities. 
Mild weather. Invigorating sea air. 
American Plan Only. Always Open. 
Illustrated folder and rates on request. 
LEEDS and LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 
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1254, in which the experience of several 
hundred truck users in the New England 
and Central Atlantic States is summarized. 
One remark may here be singled out as 


most significant and new. “The addition 
of motor trucks to the farm equipment 
had displaced on the average less than 
one horse for each machine purchased.” 
Here is proof that the trucks served to 
expand the activities of the farmers, which 
is the most profitable thing a truck can 
do on a farm. It got more acres tilled 
and more produce hauled, keeping the 
horses busy at cultivation and other work 
in the fields. Ninety per cent. of the 
owners expressed their intention of buying 
new trucks when those in use “were worn 
out.” Perhaps the farmers have not heard 
yet that the proper truck with proper 
repairs never wears out. 

The bulletin says that “Over two-thirds 
of the owners reporting stated their 
machines had always been ready for use 
when needed during the preceding year.” 
This sounds as praise, but we catch the in- 
ference that one-third were not ready and 














Established 1884 


ENNEDY&CO. 


MEMBERS 
Consolidated Stock Ex. of N.Y. 


74 BROADWAY 
NEW YORK CITY 


ODD LOTS. FULL LOTS 





Investment Suggestions 


A copy of this month’s market 
letter, contains a diversified list 
of high-grade investments which 
we will gladly mail on request, 
without obligation. 
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feel that too many of these trucks were 
not properly treated, getting out of order 
standing around doing nothing. The aver- 
age number of days on which the trucks 
were used is given as 147. 

Busses of great width are getting com- 
mon in New York City, representing the 
simplest method for reaching the high 
seating capacity that makes low fares 
possible. 


| 
| 
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The Speed Argument 


A national sales campaign, organized by 
the electric industry, has for some time 
been extolling the good qualities of elec- 
tric trucks for many lines of business. 
With this aid, public opinion is on the 
way back to the old and true idea that 
motor vehicles of all types are destined 
to earn their keep independently of their 
speed. The gains derived from the higher 





speed should come as an extra gift where 








EXECUTIVES 


ENGINEERS, all lines, now earning 
$3,000-$25,000, seeking new connections 
will find our individual, confidential 
service an effective and dignified med- 
ium to make desired connections. 
Personally planned and executed by 
MR. JACOB PENN, the eminent em- 
ployment authority, known to lead- 
ing business men throughout America. 
Not an employment agency. Inquiries 
solicited only from persons with 
records of successful performance and 

- Jacob Penn, Inc., 305 Broad- 
way, New York City. 


such speed is otherwise practicable, but 
the speed should nowhere be strictly 
necessary for economy in comparison with 
any unmechanical means of locomotion and 
transportation. Such was the original ideal 
for motor vehicles, which has been side- 
tracked for many years, however. Through 
the evidence supplied by tractors, semi- 
trailers, and now by the strong agitation 
for electric trucks, and everything else 
electrical, there may now be hopes for a 
balanced diet in the automotive feast— 
less spiced meats and wine and more 
whole-wheat bread and milk. 





I FIND NEW PRODUCTS 
FOR THE MANUFACTURER 


or those wishing to establish « new 
manufacturing industry. 


CHARLES A. SCOTT 


Established in 1900 
773F Garson Avenue, Rochester, N. Y. 





The popularity of the high-speed idea 
has brought with it many casualties, high 
production and upkeep cost, numerous and 
expensive service stations, high wages for 
drivers, and an intense demand for costly 
high-speed roads. When everything is 
counted, the profits due to speed may not 
be found to extend very deeply into com- 
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mon transportation work. Advantages 
credited to speed are often more directly 
due to the capacity of the motor vehicle 
for continuing to work without fatigue ang 
rest periods. When the slow-speed motor 
vehicle can be built and operated for less 
money and can travel over more roads 
than the average motor vehicle of to-day 
it has a good case. The reaction against 
the autocracy of the driving-speed argu- 
ment has already set in, but seems in 
need of a pilot. 

The State of South Carolina is showing 
such a reaction in a peculiar way. It js 
one of those South Atlantic States where 
the number of motor vehicles per Capita 
has been less than half of the average 
for all of the United States but where 
they are now coming in so much faster. 
Now this State has passed a road act 
intended to reduce the purchase of motor 
vehicles by more than doubling the annual 
license fee and at the same time provide 
additional funds for improving those 
State’s roads which carry 75 per cent of 
the traffic. The legislators figure that 
the “pay-as-you-go” plan for improving 
the roads is the only one that the popula- 
tion can afford, and that it can afford that 
only if it reduces its present rate of buy- 
ing vehicles by 50 per cent. till the roads 
are improved. Perhaps the population will 
take a different tack, tax or no tax. 


Dirigibles to Relieve Traffic 


When the German loan came off and the 
ZR-3 came in, New York City declared 
war ended and a new entente cordiale with 
Germany established. Mayor Hylan be- 
stowed the “freedom of the city’ on the 
big airship’s crew of 28, veterans of the 
Kaiser’s bomb-dropping raids over Eng- 
land. “Lucky escape that she does not 
carry bombs for us,” shuddered the man 
in the street. With gasoline enough to 
get back home, bombs enough to do much 
harm, buoyancy enough to get above air- 
plane attack—about 25,000 feet up where 
the atmosphere gives small support—an 
airship from Europe would, however, have 
to be very different from the ZR-3 to 
succeed in carrying trouble to New York 
City. Radio would announce its coming. 
Even with a crew reduced to eight, its 
carrying capacity would have to be mul- 
tiplied by twelve, or thereabouts. So it 
is a peace ship this time. And accord- 
ingly, no sooner had the big Regalia 
Londres been housed at Lakehurst before 
a civilian company, headed by rubber and 
aluminum interests, announced its inten- 
tion ef starting at once to build many 
similar Zeppelins for passenger service. 

In a new French racing car (that wins 
races) the engine is at the rear, the 
driver’s seat midway between axles, and 
it has mudguards of flat pieces arranged 
step-wise to let the air pass through. 
Looks, cost, and easy replacement seem to 
be in their favor, for any type of open 
car.—M. C. K. 
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MPROVEMENT of human relations is 
| really today the biggest factor in 
cutting costs, as suitable machinery and 
methods devised for the same cost-cutting 
purpose are coming so fast that few can 
fnd time to investigate them all, while 
human relations do not seem to be getting 
better except in spots. 

This, in substance, is the summary of 
comments heard with reference to the 
Ss. O. S. call in last issue. The call was 
for a very brief program of ways and 
means for bringing about team work from 
top to bottom in any industrial or com- 
mercial concern. The emphasis was on 
eliminating bunk and getting down to 
brass tacks. Bunk pretends to be 100 per 
cent. and stops working well when found 
to be less. “Brass tacks” is something, 
among ways and means, that works out 
all over and keeps on working out because 
it is genuine. It may not work equally 
well everywhere, as conditions and humans 
vary, but it is always “to the good” in 
some degree. Such factors as intelligence, 
good manners, good morals, religion, are 
not among the ways and means in view, 
as they cannot be produced at will, but 
tangible methods for improving these 
imponderable factors may perhaps be 
important. Increased knowledge, improved 
skill, pleasantly occupied leisure hours, 
cultivated self-interest—that is, the means 
for producing these effects—look stronger 
at the present moment. There is less 
disagreement about what they mean, or 
should mean. 

“except in spots,” says the sum- 
marized comment above. These “spots” 
where relations are getting better are 
most interesting, of course. And some- 
thing from one of them will soon appear 
in this magazine, the editor says. That 
may furnish one plank for the desired 
program or platform. But a call is still 
made for assistance from anyone who-can 
help to crystallize in a few words a clue 
to the four, five, or six most important, 
reliable, and widely applicable methods for 
promoting team work in industrial and 
commercial concerns—and cutting costs. 

To indicate the scope of the inquiry— 
the writer feels, so far, well convinced 
that modern labor-saving equipment in 
itself constitutes one of the most import- 
ant means for promoting team work from 
top to bottom in almost any concern, and 
saving money indirectly through this effect 
as well as directly. 


The Demand for Machine Tools 


If any prospective purchaser of cost- 
cutting equipment wants to see himself 
as others see him, he may look over some 
of the things that have been said and 
written lately by or for machine tool 
builders about Forecasting the Demand for 
Industrial Equipment. He will find that 
he is not much more than a cog in a 
business “cycle,” and that his actions are 
determined not by any rational considera- 
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tion of his own needs but by some of these 
features in the general business situation 
which dominate his mind because much 
publicity is given them. Of course, it 
is the average purchaser of equipment 
who is said to be so affected, but who 
is not average? The burden of proof is 
on him who claims to be an exception. 

Some excerpts from an address by E. F. 
DuBrul, general manager of the National 
Machine Tool Builders’ Association, will 
give the possible purchaser various valu- 
able hints of the seller’s viewpoint. Sales 
of machine tools, and therefore purchases, 
can be gauged in advance, he finds, by 
three business barometers; by (1) com- 
mercial 60-90-day paper rates, (2) the 
Standard Statistics Company’s index of 
202 industrial stocks quoted on the New 
York Stock Exchange, and (3) orders for 
clay firebrick reported by the Refactory 
Manufacturers’ Association. Convincing 
curves show how these barometers. work 
out and may be utilized by the builders 
to stabilize their production. 


The Moral for Buyers 


Speaking of ‘the best time for the 
builder’s selling efforts, Mr. DuBrul made 
several points applying to buyers also. 
“Even in dull times,” he said, “some users 
have power to buy and can be induced to 
buy if shown a new cost-reducing machine 
tool. They can be made to covet a tool 
that will give them a jump on their com- 
petitors, and at the same time put their 
funds to producing bigger returns than 
are to be gained by investing in some 
other industry’s securities.” 

“On the buyer’s side,” he thought, “data 
of this sort [the barometers] show how 
much idle time the buyer has to pay for 
because he bunches his orders at the 
wrong time. Of course the great mass of 
buyers will continue in this wasteful way. 
But the more thoughtful ones will know 
that it is to their advantage to buy when 
direct costs of labor and material are the 
lowest. The machines bought in dull times 
will be produced by the picked men that 
the machine builder is most anxious to 
keep at work. The work will not be 
hurried and therefore it will be better done 
than when the builder is rushed to dis- 
traction. Deliveries will be easier to get 
at the time wanted, and the buyer will 
have a better chance to install up-to-date 
machines without interfering with his own 
production.” 

“By making his purchase in advance of 
his needs, the user gets other advantages. 
He is able to ship a lower-cost product 
just when his improvident competitor is 
frantically combing the market for ma- 
chinery and taking anything that he can 
lay hands on. Some dilatory buyers 
nearly always pay more for poor machines 
than their wiser competitor paid for good 
machines bought a few months before.” 

Business barometers seem to be most 
useful when faithfully consulted and then 
bravely defied—M. C. K. 








Interested 
in California? 


F your eyes are turned 
Californiaward 
with thought of following 
Horace Greeley’s suggestion 
to “go west,” whether it be to 
“grow up with the country” 
or to enjoy a wonderful rest 
in this congenial clime, we 
will be glad to furnish you 
detailed information regard- 
ing any part of the State— 
particularly the southern half 
which is served by branches 


of the Pacific - Southwest 
Bank in 46 cities. 
x 
Address 


Commercial Development Dept. 


Los Angeles 


THE First NATIONALBANK OF LOS ANGELES 
PaciFic- SOUTHWEST tz! BANK 
First Securities COMPANY 


Under one ownership 
Central Offices : : Los Angeles 














STOCK yep 


Contains over 250 pages of 
valuable condensed _statis- 
tics and information relative 
to stocks and bonds listed 
on the leading exchanges. 





| If you cannot call, send for Booklet F.-442 | 


WILSON & CHARDON 


Members Consolidated Stock Exch. of N. Y. 











62 Broadway New York 
Telephone: Whitehall 1964 | 








Some 
Speculative Bargains 


may still be found in the market in spite 
of the rapid advance. Write for a copy of 


THOMAS GIBSON’S 
MARKET LETTER 


which will assist yeu in selecting the most 
ey See 2D o charge if you men- 
tion Forbes ~ al od 


GIBSON & McELROY 


53 Park Place New York 
‘SL RE ASAIN fA 


A Message to Business Men 
Religion and Business 


By 
Roger W. Babson 


Price, Postage Prepaid—$1.50 











Mention of “Forbes” insures good service 
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STATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP, MAN- 
AGEMENT, CIRCULATION, ETC., RE- 
QUIRED BY THE ACT OF CONGRESS 
OF AUGUST 24, 1912, of Forbes, Published 
Semi-Monthly at New York, N. Y., for 
October 1, 1924. 


State of New York, County of New York, ss.: 


Before me, a Notary Public, in and for the 
State and county aforesaid, personally ap- 
peared Walter Drey, who, having been duly 
sworn according to law, deposes and says that 
he is the Business Manager of Forbes, and that 
the following is, to the best of his knowledge 
and belief, a true statement cf the ownership, 
management, etc., of the aforesaid publication 
for the date shown in the above caption, re- 
quired by the Act of August 24, 1912, embodied 
in section 443, Postal Laws and Regulations, 
printed on the reverse of this form, to wit: 


1. That the names and addresses of the pub- 
lisher, editor, managing editor, and business 
managers are: 

Publisher—B. C. Forbes Publishing Co., 

120 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 
= C. Forbes, South Hills, Englewood, 


Inc., 


as & 
Managing Editor—J. G. Donley, Jr., 427 Grant 
Avenue, Plainfield, N. J. 
Business Manager—Walter Drey, 95 Hamilton 
Avenue, New Rochelle, N. Y. 


2. That the owners are: 

B. C. Forbes Publishing Co., 120 Fifth 
Avenue, New York City. 

B. C. Forbes, South Hills, Englewood, N. J. 

Walter Drey, 95 Hamilton Avenue, New Roch- 
elle, N. Y. 


3. That the known bondholders, mortgagees, 
and other security holders owning or holding 
1 per cent. or more of total amount of bonds, 
mortgages, or other securities are: 

B..C. Forbes, South Hills, Englewood, N. J. 
Walter Drey, 95 Hamilton Avenue, New Roch- 

elle, N. Y. 

Paramount Security Corporation, 25 West 43rd 

Street, New York, N. Y. 


4. That the two paragraphs next above, giv- 
ing the names of the owners, stockholders, 
and security holders, if any, contain not only 
the list of stockholders and security holders 
as they appear upon the books of the com- 
pany, but also, in cases where the stockholder 
or security holder appears upon the books of 
the company as trustee or in any other fiduci- 
ary relation, the name of the person or cor- 
poration for whom such trustee is acting, is 
given; also that the said two paragraphs con- 
tain statements embracing affiant’s full knowl- 
edge and belief as to the circumstances and con- 
ditions under which stockholders and security 
holders who do not appear upon the books of 
the company as trustees, hold stock and secur- 
ities in a capacity other than that of a bona 
fide owner; and this affiant has no reason te 
believe that any other person, association, or 
corporation has any interest direct or indirect 
in the said stock, bonds, or other securities 
than as so stated by him. 


WALTER DREY, 
Business Manager. 


Inc., 


.. Sworn to and subscribed before me this 27th 
‘day of September, 1924. 
ARTHUR H. BEYER, 
Notary Public. 
My commission expires March 30, 1926, 





Dividends 





American Light & Traction Co. 
DIVIDEND NOTICE 


The Board of Directors of the above Company, 
at a meeting held October 7, 1924, declared a 
‘CASH dividend of 1% Per Cent. on the Pre- 
ferred Stock, a CASH dividend of 1 Per Cent. 
on the Common Stock and a dividend at the 
rate of one share of Common Stock on every 
‘One Hundred (100) shares of Common Stock out- 
standing, all payable November 1, 1924, to stock- 
holders of record at the close of business October 
14, 1924. 

The Transfer Books will close at 3 o'clock 
P. M. on October 14, 1924, and will reopen at 
10 o’clock A. M. on October 29, 1924. 


C. WILLARD YOUNG, Secretary. 








WESTINGHOUSE ELECTRIC 


& MANUFACTURING COMPANY. 


A dividend of 2% ($1.00 per share) on the 
COMMON Stock of this Company, for the 
quarter ending September 30, 1924, will be paid 
Octoher 31, 1924, to Stockholders of record as 


of September 30, 1924. 
H. F. BAETZ, Treasurer. 
New York, September 20, 1924. 

















| Labor and Wages 

















| Meprebanse grad in New York State 
increased during September, the addi- 
tion to factory payrolls being about 40,000, 
or a gain of from 3 to 4 per cent. over 
August. The total falling off in employ- 
ment during the recession that set in in 
April and reached its lowést point in 
July amounted to 11 per cent. Practically 
all groups showed gains with the excep- 
tion of factories related to the building, 
industry. There was a noticeable increase 
among clothing workers, the gain rang- 
ing from 4 to 14 per cent. Textile fac- 
tories, which have been working on reduced 
schedules for a number of months, reported 
an upward trend in employment. Secre- 
tary of Labor Davis reports that the entire 
textile industry in New England is picking 
up somewhat at present. Postal receipts, 
which are considered a good barometer of 
business conditions, increased 10 per cent. 
for September. 

Representatives of 58 railroads have 
appeared recently before the Railroad 
Labor Beard to oppose wage demands of 
the Brotherhoods of Railway and Steam- 
ship clerks, Freight Handlers, Express 
and Station Employees. The employees 
are asking restoration of the rates in 
effect May 1, 1920, which would now en- 
tail an increase of 6 to 12 cents an hour. 

The U. S. Supreme Court has indicated 
that the verdict of a jury in determining 
the motive of railroad employees in order- 
ing a strike which results in the obstruc- 
tion of interstate commerce and delay in 
the dispatch of mails shall not be set aside 
by Appellate Courts when it appears that 
all the essential facts were presented dur- 
ing the trial. This principle of law was 
recognized by the Supreme Court when it 
refused to review a case in which former 
employees: of the Atchison, Topeka & 
Santa Fe were convicted of a criminal 


conspiracy during the shopmen’s strike in 
1922. 











Money and Banking 

















Federal Reserve System 
(000 omitted) 


Latest 3 Wks. Ago Year Ago 

Gold Reserve. $3,037,377 $3,069,163 $3,125,169 
Bills Disct.. 263,078 259,863 854,521 
Earn. Assets 1,060,868 928,355 1,139,397 
Nots in Cir... 1,767,264 1,729,859 2,272,391 
Deposits .... 2,279,227 2,195,882 1,975,322 
_ Seen 77.1% 80.4% 75.3% 
HE Federal Reservve statement 


shows a loss of 3.3 points in the 
ratio of total reserve to deposits and 
note liabilities combined. This came 
about through an increase in earning 
assets, composed largely of acceptances 
and Government securities, and by a 
substantial increase in deposits. Notes 
in circulation also showed a gain and 
there was a loss in gold holdings. The 
changes recorded were considerably 
broader in scope than those that have 
taken place for a number of weeks. 
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This was due largely to preparations 
for the German loan and other heavy 
financing that has taken place within 
the last two weeks. 

Readjustments in the money market 
resulted in a slight upturn in interes 
rates temporarily, mobilization of credit 
for the German loan being the principa| 
factor. This is now out of the way and 
interest rates have reacted to the level 
preceding the loan offering. The {oj- 
lowing table shows the range of money 
rates in the New York market during 
the last three weeks: 


New York Money Market 




















High Low Last 

NR 4S Covehis an oh ane 3 lo 2% 

Time, 60-90da....... 24-3 2%4-3-2%.3 

om. Pa. 4-6 mo..... 3-3% 3-34 3.34% 

Banker’s Accept...... 2 2 2% 
Rediscount Rate .... 3 3 3 

| Prices 

Oct. 1, ’24 Stpt. 1, ’24 Oct. 1,24 

Dun’s P 190.878 188.710 190,827 

Bradstreet’s .... 12.9987 12.8095 13.0974 
Board of Labor. 148.2 149.7 153.7 


UN’S Index showed an advance in 

average prices of 1% per cent. 
during September, this bcing the fourth 
consecutive month in which the aver- 
age has risen. Bradstreet’s Index 
showed an average advance of 1.4 per 
cent. Of the seven separate groups of 
commodities, comprising Dun’s Index, 
all showed advances during September, 
the rise being greatest in farm products. 
Of the 13 separate groups comprising 
Bradstreet’s Index all but five showed 
advances, those being fruit, metals, oils, 
naval stores and building materials. 

Wool prices within the last 30 days 
have advanced an average of 4.77 cents 
a pound in the Boston market and since 
the close of July have advanced 11.31 
cents a pound. Prices are now at their 
highest level since the autumn of 1920. 
The current average is 87.32 cents a 
pound which compares with a low of 
73.28 for the current year. Crude rub- 
ber also has been advancing sharply of 
late, now being quoted at 32 cents a 
pound, a gain of 5 cents during the last 
month. The advance is accounted for 
by the fact that shipments of cord and 
fabric casings are exceeding produc- 
tion. In the face of this advance the 
Firestone Tire & Rubber Company has 
announced a reduction of from 3 to 6 
per cent. on high pressure fabric and 
cord tires, effective October 20. This 
is the first price change in tires since 
early last summer and the cut is ex- 
pected to be met by other leading rub- 
ber manufacturers. 

The International Paper Company 
has announced a reduction of $3 a ton 
in the price of newsprint on contracts 
for 1925 deliveries. In June prices 
were reduced from $75 to $73 a ton to 
meet the competition from Canadian 
mills, and the new level is $70 a ton. 
This is the lowest price quoted since 
January 1922. 
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es of leading commodities at this 




















ric 
Kee three W eeks ago and a year ago 
8 shown in the following table: 
a 
3 Wks Year 
N) Latest Ago Ago 
at. No. 2 red. 1.68 1.57 1.22% 
Westra, 2 yel.cseeees 1.313% 132. 1.28% 
Z Com No, 2 white 62%, 59% 52 
Tan, .. 2.0000: 8.20 7.85 6.50 
Flour, "No. 7 Rio..---- 2096 185.1196 
a .. a ae 
ations Seer Midw. ..---- ++ 17.35 14.80 13.20 
i ees 31.00 30.00 25.00 
Cavy BE family... ----++ 22.00 21.00 19.00 
Nithin Bee OX, Phil: 22.50 22.50 24.25 
~. (ae: 36.00 36.00 40.00 
~~ Deere mat ee 
arket SN... canaene 12.90 12.80 12.87% 
ee eee 23.70 26.10 30.30, 
SG... .00eeed 06% . 07% 
Credit Printcloths 2 
cipal 
ra . 
is Railroads 
leve| 
fol- 
oney HE Interstate Commerce Commission 
ring T has placed a tentative valuation on 


two additional large railroads, the Illinois 
Central and the Pennsylvania Lines West 
bai of Pittsburgh. Illinois Central is given 
, valuation of $347,680,187, as of June 


2% ; 

yes 30, 1915. Including the Yazoo & Miss- 
Fy issippi Valley and subsequent investments 
3 in property up to December 31, 1923, the 


total present valuation of the road is 

$565,271,010, equal, after allowing for 
| bonds and preferred stock at par, a value 
~ of $214 a share for the common stock. 


24 The foregoing valuation does not include 
327 the totally-owned Central Railroad of 
e Gerogia and the Madison Coal Corporation, 
is nor holdings of Government securities. 


These and other assets would bring the 
+h equity for the common stock up to about 
$239 a share. 

The valuation of the Pennsylvania Lines 
West was fixed at $284,676,670, as of June 
30, 1916. 

August net earnings of the Class 1 rail- 
roads totaled $95,415,300, as compared with 
$98,934,000 in August last year, a decrease 
of 3.5 per cent. The August net was at 

the rate of 4.78 per cent. on property valua- 
tion. Net operating income for the first 
eight months amounted to $561,059,355, 
against $630,715,546 in the same period 
last year, a decrease of 11 per cent. Earn- 
ings for the first eight months were on 
the annual basis of 4.69 per cent. on 
property valuation, compared with 5.43 
per cent. in the corresponding 1923 period. 

Equipment orders continue heavy, the 
New York Central recently buying 
190,000 tons of rails at a cost of over 
$17,000,000, the Texas & Pacific buying 
2,000 box cars, the Wabash 15,000 tons 
of rails, the Illinois Central $17,000,000 
of equipment, the Southern Railway 

| $9,000,000 of equipment, and Chicago & 

; Northwestern $8,000,000 of equipment. 
Altogether, over $100,000,000 of orders 
were placed by the railroads during 
September. 

Freight traffic during August was 9.7 
per cent. less than a year ago and for the 
first eight months of the year was 10 
per cent. less. The movement of traffic 
subsequently increased and during Sep- 
tember exceeded the corresponding months 
of 1923. Net earnings, consequently, 
should show a corresponding improvement 
for that month, Freight car loadings for 
the last four weeks, compared with the 
three preceding years follow: 








. 1924 1923 1922 1921 
Oc tober 4....., 1,077,006 1,079,776 953,952 999,681 
sebtember 27.. 1,087,447 1,097,493 978,791 901,078 
September 20.. 1,076,553 1,060,811 961,138 873,316 

Ptember 13.. 1,061,424 1,060,563 937,221 853,762 
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INCE 1853 the same skill of 
S craftsmanship and high 
standard of manufacture have been 
reflected in each Smithand Wesson 
arm. Seventy-one years of un- 
faltering dependability in the pro- 
tection of the home and office 
have built for Smith and Wesson 
arms the merited reputation of 


SUPERIOR. 


SMITH & WESSON 


Manufacturers of Superior Revolvers 


SPRINGFIELD 
MASSACHUSETTS 


Catalogue sent on request. Address Department H1. 








No arms are genuine Smith and Wesson Arms unless 
they bear, plainly marked on the barrel, the name 


SMITH & WESSON, SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


Western Representative: 


Andrew Carrigan Company, Rialto Bldgs, San Francisco, Cal. 
Los Angeles, Cal., Seattle, Wash. 
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Mention of “Forbes” insures good service 






























































































The New York Trust Company 


Offers These Services to 
Banks, Corporations and Individuals 


iy FODERN, comprehensive 
# commercial banking facilities, 
and a highly developed credit 


information service available to customers— 





Foreign credit information, current data on 
foreign markets and trade opportunities, 
and other special conveniences for those 
engaged in foreign trade — 


Exceptional facilities for the administration 
of personal and corporate trusts, developed 
through long experience covering the entire 
field of trust service. 


The New York Trust Company 


Capital, Surplus and Undivided Profits, $28,000,000 


100 Broadway 
57th St. & Fifth Ave. 40th St. & Madison Ave. 
































“Beating the Stock Market” 


By R. W. McNeel 


Director McNeel!’s Financial Service and 
One of the foremost financial author:ties of the country. 


Reveais the only method by which 
» money can be made in speculation 


“More Honest-to-God wisdom and 
counsel has been compressed into 
‘Beating the Stock Market’ than 
has ever before been put in such 
compact and practical shape. Those 
who shall now follow the course 
charted by Mr. McNeel will be 
much richer in a year or two.”— 
Philadelphia North American. 


“It shows that money can be made 
by speculating and sets forth with 
relentless candor the reasons why 
most people quit losers.” — Com- 
merce & Finance (Theo. H. Price, 
Editor.) 


“A book that should be in every 
investor’s library .”,—San Francisco 


Examiner. 
$2.00 


Order Direct from Author. 








McNeel’s Financia! Service, 
120 Boyiston Street, Boston. 


Enclosed find $2.00 for copy of ‘‘Beating the Stock Market” to be sent to 
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L_ LOYD'S Register of world ship 
building for the quarter ended - 
tember 30, shows a decrease of 35 ar: 
tons compared with the figures at the 
end of June. During the three month, 
the United States lost ground from 
fifth to sixth place in the Matter of 
building. The standing of the yarioy. 
shipbuilding countries on September 30 
compared with the June quarter, ic 
shown in the following table: ; 
SHIP TONNAGE BUILDING 


(Gross — 
ept. 30 
Gt. Britain & Ireland.... 1,468,408 Kare 
Germany and Danzig.... 408,617 340,749 
Pree 137,210 144,240 
ERC ecsectone a 132,457 127777 
SS errs 88,643 96,453 
United States ......:... 64,905 103,665 
Se een ae 50,059 66.654 
ritish Dominions ...... 34,778 34,925 
Other countries ........ 195,935 185,693 
World ‘total i...20.%5 2,581,012 2,616,897 


An interesting development in the 
shipping situation is the increase in the 
number of motor vessels that are being 
built at present. The total of such ships 
under construction increased over 125,- 
000 gross tons in the three months since 
June 30, and now comprise 36.4 per cent. 
of the world’s shipbuilding. The Ship- 
ping Board has asked for bids on the 
conversion of twelve steamers to motor 
‘ships of from 8,400 to 9,500 tons. The 
Diesel engines to be used will be of 
from 2,400 to 3,000 h.p. 

In September exports of the United 
States exceeded imports by $142,000, 
000. Exports for the month totaled 
$427,000,000, as against $281,433,570 a 
year ago, and imports were $275,000,000 
against $253,645,380. For the nine 
months ended with September, exports 
showed an increase of $456,253,081 as 
compared with an excess of $36,007,633 
for the same period in 1923. Exports 
for the nine months were $3,124,146,417, 
against $2,940,144,675 in 1923. Imports 
totaled $2,667,896,336, against $2,904,- 
137,042 in 1923. 






Cotton and Grain 


ee is called to the special 
article by I. V. Shannon on page 181 
dealing with the cot‘on situation. 
According to the latest estimate of the 
Department of Agriculture, total wheat 
exports for the year ended June 30, 1925, 
will probably exceed the preceding twelve 
months by 35,000,000 to 52,000,000 bushels. 
Actual shipments last year, that is exports 
less imports, were 128,385,000 bushels. The 
probable exports for the current year will 
run from 165,000,000 to 180,000,000 bushels. 
The estimate is based on a probable de- 
crease of 143,000,000 to 163,000,000 in 
exports from Canada, a decrease of 
3,000,000 to 23,000,000 in exports from 
Argentina, a decrease of 19,000,000 to 
29,000,000, in exports from Russia and the 
Danube States, offset by a possible mod- 
erate increase in exports from India and 
Austria. The total for all exporting coun- 
tries will range from 600,000,000 to 685,- 
000,000, it is estimated. The Department 
forecasts imports by the United Kingdom 
to range from 200,000,000 to 220,000,000 
bushels, against actual imports of 211,- 
753,000 for the 1923-24 year. Italy wil! 
take from 75,000,000 to 100,000,000, against 
actually 69,525,000 last year. Germany, 
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900,000 to 40,000,000 against 29,590,000, 
. France 25,000,000 to 35,000,000 against 


$1,366,000. P 
The latest Government corn crop ore- 
gst places prospective production at 
2459,000,000 bushels, a loss of 54,000,000 
pashels in four weeks. Wheat crop pros- 
were increased 19,000,000 bushels to 
$56,000,000 for the total crop. The oats 
crop is estimated at 1,509,000,000 bushels, 
the potato crop at 424,000,000 bushels, or 
33,000,000 more than last year, and cul- 
ivated hay crop at 95,100,000 tons, or 
about 10,000,000 tons above average. 
Tobacco production is estimated at 1,182,- 
900,000 pounds, or 309,000,000 pounds below 


last year’s crop. 








a 





| Other Important Items 





——— 
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UILDING construction _ contracts 

awarded in 27 North Eastern States 
during September totaled $297,950.000, 
against $299,507,000 in August, and $253,- 
525,000 a year ago, according to the De- 
partment of Commerce. Bradstreet’s sur- 
yey covering 146 cities, indicates contracts 
totaled $207,615,945 in September, against 
$190,335,374 in the same month last year. 
New York City showed a gain of 34 per 
cent, over a year ago. 

Preliminary reports of automobile pro- 
duction for the first nine months show 
2542,684 passenger cars, compared with 
2741,764 for the corresponding period of 
last year. The slight loss was due to cur- 
tailed production in the earlier months, but 
by late September output was equal to a 
year ago, it is estimated. The value of 
the industry’s output in 1923 reached $3,- 
163,327.874, an increase of 89.3 per cent. 
over 1921. The number of vehicles pro- 
duced was 3,888,898. 

Steadiness in the building field and motor 
industry, together with substantial equip- 
ment buying by the railroads, is visibly re- 
flected in the good showing being made 
by the iron and steel industry. Pig iron 
production in September totaled 2;053,264 
tons, against 1,891,145 in August, a gain of 
about 12 per cent. Steel ingot production 
amounted to 2,814,996 tons in September 
against 2,541,506 in August. From July, 
the low point of the year, steel production 
increased 51 per cent. Steel operations are 
now close to 65 per cent. of capacity. The 
U. S. Steel Corporation reported a gain of 
184.203 tons in unfilled orders during Sep- 
tember, against an increase of 102,505 tons 
in August, bringing total bookings up to 
3,473,780 tons. 

World copper consumption for 1923 will 
exceed 3,000,000,000 pounds according to a 
study made by Hornblower & Weeks. The 
United States will consume over 1,600,- 
000.000 pounds. Copper producers are 
again revealing production figures, pri- 
mary output for the three months ended 
October 1, totaling 615,650,000, and scrap 
production 16,744,000, a total of 632,394,- 
000 pounds. Export and domestic deliver- 
ies for the period totaled 583,274,000 
pounds, the surplus of 50,000,000 being 
added to stocks on hand, bringing that 
figure up to 273,512,000 pounds, against 
222,000,000 on July 1, and 312,000,000 at 
the first of the year. 

A downward turn in oil production ap- 
pears to be an established fact. Produc- 
tion records for the last several weeks have 
been showing a decline, the latest indicat- 
ing daily average production of 1,984,000 




















Public Utility Investments 
of Sound Value 





UR close contact with the numerous 

public utility companies under our 
executive management dates back, in 
many instances, almost a quarter of a cen- 
tury. This intimate relationship makes 
us thoroughly familiar with the sound 
value of the outstanding bonds and pre- 
ferred stocks of the various companies, 
and also with the earnings and equities 
available for common stocks. 


We invite your inquiries 


STONE & WEBSTER 


INCORPORATED 
NEW YORK BOSTON CHICAGO 
120 Broadway 147 Milk Street First Nat’l Bank Bldg. 
































barrels against 2,125,350 at this time a year 
ago. Removal by the Prairie Oil & Gas 
and the Texas Company of pro-rating or- 
ders on crude oil purchases is interpreted 
as a recognition of decreasing production. 
The curtailment, however, has been too 
short-lived to result in any upturn in prices, 
except in heavy crudes. 

Raw sugar prices, from the low of the 
year, have recovered 41.7 per cent. to a 
price of about 414 cents, while corn has 
recovered 37.5, wheat 37.8, oats 16.5 and 
rye 69.2 per cent. Consumption is now 
exceeding production and indications are 
that the current crop will be about 3,000,- 
000 tons under normal needs. 
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i Gece gene State and local govern- 
41 N mental expenditures in 1923 totaled 
$10,045,000,000, or 15 per cent. of the total 
national income of that year, according to 
a study made by the National Industrial 
Conference Board. The total represents 
$91 for every man, woman and child in 
the country, and only 77 per cent. of this 
amount was realized from taxation. In 
1923, the sale of bonds by state and local 
governments aggregated $1,063,000,000, 


against $1,101,000,000 in 1922. For the 
first seven months of 1924, long-term 
borrowing by states and local govern- 
ments aggregated $1,036,000,000, compared 
with $746,000,000 in the same period of 
1923. 

The Aluminum Company of America, 
according to an opinion of the Federal 
Trade Commission, has a practically com- 
plete monopoly on the production of 
aluminum in the United States, and this 
together with a high protective tariff, 
enables it to control the price of the metal. 
Several years ago the Government brought 
action against the company under the 
Sherman Anti-Trust Act, no. dissolution 
being ordered, however, but the company 
being allowed to continue under a consent 
decree, which, it is now claimed, has been 
violated. The Commission now claims 
that the company is delaying shipments 
of material, furnishing defective material, 
discriminating in prices of crude or semi- 
finished aluminum and hindering com- 
petitors from enlarging their business 
operations. The company, through an 
official, states that its operations have not 
been protected by patents since 1909 and 
there exists no obstacle to prevent anyone 
from entering the field. It also denies 
that it controls the supply of raw material. 

Henry Ford has withdrawn his bid for 
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SEEKING NEW BUSINESS 
ON OUR RECORD 


STATEMENT OF CONDITION 
At the close of business, October 10, 1924 
















































ASSETS 
Loans and Discounts . . . . . . . . $107,867,326.18 
U.S. Bonds and Certificates . . .. . 8,776,056.25 
Other Bonds and Investments. . . . .  14,556,013.80 
Banking House ....... 1,500,000.00 
Customers’ Liability account of Acceptances 4,801,808.85 
Cash due from Banks and U.S. Treasurer . 35,949,795.33 
Interest earned . ......+2.. 333,546.42 
ee eee ee eee 374,242.83 


$174,158,789.66 


LIABILITIES 

Capital Stock. . . . . $ 4,500,000.00 
Surplus... . . . -  15,500,000.00 
Undivided Profits .. . 1,357,739.67 —21,357,739.67 
Reserved: Taxes, etc. . . . 1. s« « « « 975,478.94 
iipearmed interest . . 5 1. ie. te 610,624.76 
mi SS Se ee ae ee ee eee 346,797.56 
SS ae ae ee ee te ee 5,183,833.20 
SR ce kw a 500,000.00 
Chee Cismilies. 2 Sk 1,537,620.17 
Deposits, viz.: 

Individuals . . . . $104,663,579.50 

Benks ......s Sth aiss2 

United States . . . 872,000.00 143,646,695.42 


$174,158,789.66 








CHEMICAL BANK CENTENNIAL 
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BANK 


OF NEW YORK 


BROADWAY AT CHAMBERS, FACING CITY HALL 
FIFTH AVENUE OFFICE AT 29TH STREET 
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AT 46TH STREET 














Personal Service Headquarters 
Money Do You 7 
Want and When ¢ 


Th's book gives figures show- 
ing how bond investment and 
compound interest help you 


The 
COAL & IRON 
NATIONAL attain independence. 


B AN K Pe copy sent on request 
“accwerner¥ex 1 | Caldwell & Co. 






Sympathetic to every need— INVESTMENT BANKERS 
: Southern Municipal, Corporation, and First Mortgage Bonds 
faithful to every trust. 643 Union St. Nashville, Tenn. 
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“Business Fundamentals,’’ by Roger W. Babson, is a 
book that should be read by every business man 


Mention of “Forbes” insures good service 
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Muscle Shoals, but states that he y; 
consider an offer from the Govan 
The reason for withdrawing the offer “ 
the fact that it has been standing for Fas 
two years without definite action hiss 
taken on it. me 
The Senate Investigating Committ 
headed by Senator Borah, which js look 
ing into campaign funds, has developed the 
fact that the Republican national organiny 
tion collected and spent $1,714,317 UD to 
October 10. Contributions to that date 
were about $600,000 less than had been 
collected at the same time four years ago 
The total budget this year is less than 
50 per cent. of expenditures for 1920, The 
campaign expenditure records of the 
Democratic party have not yet been pre- 
sented, but will be called for later. 


International | 


Canada—The Royal Bank of Canada 
states that fundamental conditions have 
been improved by the recent rise in the 
prices of many farm products and the 
prospects in agricultural districts are even 
better for 1925, especially if there is an 
increase in immigration. 

The foreign trade report for the year 
ended with August showed an export busi- 
ness of $1,060,100,000, imports of $844, 
600,000, and a favorable trade balance of 
$226,460,000. Over the preceding year ex- 
ports increased almost $60,000,000 and im- 
ports decreased $58,000,000. Wheat was 
exported during the last nine months of 
the period at a rate of approximately 
1,000,000 bushels a day. Exports of flour 
totaled 12,000,000 barrels, valued at over 
$62,000,000. 

Great Britain—The Labor Government 
has been defeated by a vote of 364 to 198 
in the House of Commons. General elec- 
tions have been called for October 29. The 
fall of the Labor Party was the result of 
the suspended prosecution of James Ross 
Campbell for an article published in the 
“Workers’ Weekly,” a Communist paper, 
while acting as editor. The article ap- 
peared on July 25, and was alleged to have 
been designed to corrupt the military and 
naval forces of the nation. Campbell, a 
native-born American, was arrested on a 
charge of sedition. It is claimed the 
charge was withdrawn on the sole respon- 
sibility of the Labor Government. 

Before Parliament was dissolved the 
House of Lords passed the Irish Boundary 
Bill, which then became law, having pre- 
viously passed the House of Commons. 
The bill creates a commission to readjust 
the boundaries between Northern Ireland 
and the Free State, and has long been an 
issue. 

Nominations have closed for the Par- 
liamentary election and there are 1,405 
candidates for the 615 seats in the Com- 
mons. The Conservatives have nominated 
549, Laborites 485, Liberals 340, and 
others 31. ~ 

The Board of Trade figures for Sep- 
tember showed total imports £100,890,000, 
exports of British products £63,280,000, re- 
exports £9,560,000, total exports £72,840,- 
000, excess of imports £28,050,000. The 
figures show a tendency toward expansion 
with imports gaining at a much greater 
rate than exports. 

Commodity prices advanced sharply in 
September and reached the highest levels 
since September, 1921. The Economist’s 
Index stands at 4,729 an actual rise dur- 
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onth of 103 points. Foodstuffs 
accounted for most of the increase. 

France—lhe Commission that has been 
working out a plan for the recognition of 
Soviet Russia has filed its recommenda- 
tions with Premier Herriot. The first step 
will be to invite official conversation with 
representatives of the Soviet. The first 
negotiations are to be held in Paris and it 
ig believed that because of the long friendly 
relations between France and Russia the 
Government will finally recognize the 
Soviet. 

September imports amounted to 2.887,- 
000,000 francs and exports to 3,156,000,000, 
resulting in a favorable trade balance of 
269,000,000 francs. For the: nine months 
of the year the country had an export sur- 
plus of 1,245,000,000 francs, against an 
import surplus of 989,000,000 in the pre- 
ceding year. 

Germany—The Reparations Commission 
has formally announced that the Dawes 
Plan has been fully established and that 
the German Government has complied with 
all the requirements of the agreement. 
Germany has handed over to the Repara- 
tions Commission industrial and railroad 
debentures totaling 16,000,000,000 gold 
marks. Of this amount 11,000,000,000 are 
secured by pledge of the railroads and 
5,000,000,000 by industrial installations. 

Chancellor Marx, after obtaining per- 
mission from President Ebert, has dis- 
solved the Reichstag. It is probable a na- 
tional election will be called early in 
December. The dissolution is the result 
of a Cabinet crisis brought about by the 
demands of foreign Minister Stressemann 
to reorganize the Cabinet and include Ger- 
man Nationalists. 

Other Countries—W. A. Harriman & 
Company of New York has secured a con- 
cession from the Russian Government to 
develop the rich manganese fields in Geor- 
gia. It is estimated the fields covered by 
the contract contain nearly 100,000,000 tons 
of ore and the deal involves several mil- 
lions of dollars. 

Baron Matsui, who recently retired as 
Minister of Foreign Affairs, has been 
chosen by Japan to succeed Ambassador 
Hanihara as Envoy to Washington. 

The Italian Government has prepared 
a new tax bill which will result in reduc- 
tions in direct taxes beginning next Janu- 
ary and will increase progressively until 
the end of 1929. The reductions will vary 
from 3 to 12 per cent. of the amount now 
paid. 
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About Important People 








Samuel W. Reyburn, president of the 
Associated Dry Goods Corp., has been 
made a director of the Federal Reserve 
Bank of New York. 

Rumsey W. Scott, since 1920 vice-presi- 
dent of the Chemical National Bank, has 
resigned to accept the presidency of the 
American Cable Co. 

James S. Alexander, chairman, National 
Bank of Commerce, was re-elected presi- 
dent of the New York Clearing House. 

W. H. Pouch, head of the Concrete 
Steel Company, was elected president of 
the New York Credit Men’s Association. 

James Rockwell Sheffield has been 
named American ambassador to Mexico, 
succeeding Charles Beecher Warren. 

F. N. Harrison of Baltimore was elected 
president of the Universal Leaf Tobacco 
Co. 





Easy Money 


The laws of supply and demand reflect them- 


selves in the money market as in the markets of 


all other commodities. 


The present low interest rates are due to the 
large supply of funds available for credit.- But 
Credit will tighten and higher interest rates ob- 
tain as capital finds investments. 


Money easily borrowed is usually hard to pay. 


Right now, then, is the time to strengthen the 
financial structure of a business by building 
NOW, for the future, a strong capital position 
assuring low fixed interest rates and ample 
working funds. 


The Banker is the all important factor in such 
a structure. His judgment, in times such as the 
present, is vital to the future welfare of any 
business. That he may give sound financial 
counsel and advice he must have carefully 
prepared facts and figures. 


Some enterprises may succeed without the 
Banker’s aid and influence, but business gen- 


erally Knows that this aid and influence is q. 








AUDITS — 


NEW YORK CLEVELAND DETROIT 
BUFFALO CINCINNATI 
ROCHESTER TOLEDO 

BOSTON COLUMBUS 


PHILADELPHIA AKRON ERIE 
BALTIMORE CANTON CHICAGO 





RICHMOND DAYTON 
LOUISVILLE MEMPHIS 


PROVIDENCE YOUNGSTOWN WHEELING 


helpful and sustaining force. 


ERNST & ERNST 


SYSTEMS 
TAX SERVICE 


MINNEAPOLIS Los ANGELES 


GRAND RAPIDS ST. PAUL ATLANTA 
KALAMAZOO DAVENPORT NEW ORLEANS 
PITTSBURGH INDIANAPOLIS DALLAS 


sT. Louis HOUSTON 
KANSAS CITY FORT WORTH 
OMAHA SAN ANTONIO 


MILWAUKEE DENVER waco 


SAN FRANCISCO 


TAX OFFICE: 910 To 918 MUNSEY BLDG., WASHINGTON, D. C. 





Frank L. Norris, for several years 
national bank examiner in the New York 
district, has been appointed a vice-presi- 
dent of the Gotham National Bank. 

August Belmont was re-elected chair- 
man of the Board of the Interborough 
Rapid Transit Co. 

S. England and M. J. Lutterman have 
been admitted to partnership in R. M. 
Bauer & Co., of New York. 

Horatio S. Rubens was elected chairman 
of the board of the Cuba Railroad, a 
newly-created position. 

John W. Ahern has been elected a 
director of the Lawyers Mortgage Co. 

Willis G. McCullagh has been elected 
a director of the Central Mercantile Bank 
of New York. 

Thomas J. McHugh was elected presi- 
dent of V. Vivaudou, Inc., to succeed V. 
Vivaudou, who will remain with the com- 
pany, as advisory counsel. 

John Hayes, formerly vice-president and 
sales manager of the Hirsh Wickwire Co., 


has been appointed manager of the sales 
department of the Daniel Boone Woolen 
Mills of Chicago. 

Charles J. Obermayer, president of the 
Greater New York Savings Bank, Brook- 
lyn, was elected president of the Savings 
Bank Association of the State of New 
York. 

John J. Diskin has been elected presi- 
dent of Gilmer’s, Inc., operating a group 
of chain stores in Virginia. 

J. W. Coon has been elected secretary 
of the Delaware and Hudson Company, to 
succeed the late F. M. Olyphant. 

J. Scofield Rowe, vice-president of the 
U. S. Fidelity & Guaranty Co., of Balti- 
more, has resigned to accept the presi- 
dency of the Metropolitan Casualty In- 
surance Co., of New York. 





Bonner, Brooks & Co., originators and 
distributors of investment trust bankers 
shares, have opened a London office at 


3 Lombard Street, London, E. C. 3. 
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DIRECT FROM FACTORY TO YOU! 
COOL dWinm 
Taal bbat 


Same Quality 
oXe)y-roremeny ie 
bee 2g Ob CF- 5 a 
THEY are not pretty, 
no bands or decora- 
tions, but you don’t 
smoke looks. Our cus- 
tomers call them 
DIAMONDS IN THE ROUGH 


We will include 


FREE 


to each purchaserof 


100 CIGARS 
OUR EDWIN 
SAMPLE CASE 


ONTAINING ONE CIGAR 

each of our 12 BEST 
SELLERS, priced up to 
$30.00 per 100. Only 
one sample case FREE 
to each customer. This 
offer is made just to 


“Get Acquainted’ 
This SPECIAL OFFER 
EXPIRES DEC. 20th. 


end check or pay on ar- 
rival. Your money back 
if you don’t receive at least 
DOUBLE VALUE 





Transportation charges paid 
by us. Please state mild-med- 
ium, strong. Established 1903. 
Ref. any bank in U.S. When or- 
dering please mention Ferbes Mag. 


EDWIN CIGARCO. 
—— 2338 THIRD AVE. N.Y.C. 
rgest Mail OrderCigar House intheU.S.A. 
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One hundred thousand 
investors have purchased 
income-earning securities 
of strong public utilities 
through our organization. 


UTILITY SECURITIES 
COMPANY 
72 W.Adams St., Chicago, Ill. 
Tel. Randolph 6262 
Milwaukee — Louisville 
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Fortnightly—The Carden-Green Fort- 
nightly treating with the various markets 
and analyzing specific securities is ob- 
tainable upon request to Carden, Green 
& Co., Members New York Stock Ex- 
change, 43 Exchange Place, New York. 


Tower Manufacturing Corporation— 
This corporation manufactures head-sets 
for radio receiving apparatus. George 
B. Robinson & Co., 67 Wall St., New 
York, has issued a descriptive circular 
on the common stock and will gladly 
send a copy upon request. 


Jones Misses a Point—This very in- 
teresting circular dealing with security 
purchase will be mailed upon request to 
F. J. Lisman & Co., Members New York 
Stock Exchange, 26 Exchange Place, 
New York. 


How to Judge Southern Mortgage 
Bonds—This booklet, together with a 
descriptive circular of a first mortgage 
bond yielding 7 per cent., will be sent 
upon request to Adair Realty & Trust 
Company, Atlanta, Ga. 


Odd Lots—A copy of a pamphlet de- 
scribing the methods of dealing in odd 
lots of listed securities will be furnished 
upon request to John Muir & Co., Mem- 
bers New York Stock Exchange, 61 
Broadway, New York. 


Constructive Investing—A copy of this 
interesting booklet will be sent upon re- 
quest to Moody’s Investors’ Service, 35 
Nassau St., New York. 


Securities & Commodities Review—A. 
A. Housman & Co., Members New York 
Stock Exchange, 11 Wall St., issue fort- 
nightly a pamphlet treating with the 
various markets and will gladly send a 
copy upon request. 


Guaranteed Mortgage Bonds—The sa- 
lient features of a guaranteed mortgage 
bond are described in a booklet issued by 
the Mortgage Bond Co. of New York, 
58 Liberty Street. 


The Edison Companies and the In- 
vestment Trust—Information concerning 
how one may purchase units of the ac- 
cumulated shares of 10 Edison Com- 
panies may be obtained upon request 
from Bonner, Brooks & Co., 1 Wall St.. 
New York. 


31 Sugar Companies—A carefully pre- 
pared study of the important sugar com- 
panies is obtainable upon request from 
Tameling, Keen & Co., Members New 
York Stock Exchange, 7 Wall Street, 
New York. 


United Cigar Stores—Noyes & Jack-, 
son, Members .New York Stock Ex- 
change, 42 Broadway, New York, have 
issued a circular describing the securities 
of this company and will send copy upon 
request. 

Financial Stocks Bulletin—In a regular 
circular issued by the Bankers Capital 
Corporation, 41 E. 42nd Street, will be 
found descriptions of bank stocks, trust 
company stocks and other financial 
stocks. The circular will be forwarded 
upon request. 


Littt 
haugh 
Now and 
Then 


“Forbes” pays $5 for the best story 
published in each issue and $1 for each 
story used. 











A Thriving Business 
A farmer upon his first visit to the city, 
saw many things which attracted his atten- 
tion. The thing which fascinated him, 
however, was a large bank. He saw 
people rushing in and out in a steady 
stream without, apparently, getting any 
goods, as in the other stores. 
He ‘finally ventured to enter the bank 
and asked the clerk what was sold there. 
“Asses’ Heads,” was the sneering 
answer. 
“My what a business you must do,” 
said the rustic. “I see you have only 


one left.”—$5 prize to W. Covert, East 
Cleveland, O. 


** ¢ 
Playing Safe 

A grocer was featuring soda crackers — 
put up in an attractive tin container. His 
new clerk, who felt somewhat uncertain 
as to his tenure of office, was making 
a few modest purchases for himself at 
closing time. 

“Why not take some of the crackers, 
Tom?” suggested his employer affably. 

Tom’s eyes widened. “Look at the sign, 
sir!” he said. 

The employer looked. The sign read, 
“Take home some crackers and you get 
the can.”—From M. H. Webb, Worthing- 
ton, O. 

* * * 
Not That Kind 


Shop Foreman—“You aren’t one of them 
boys that drops their tools and scoots as 
soon as knock-off blows, are you?” 

New Worker—“Not me. Why, I often 
have to wait five minutes after I put me 
tools away before the whistle goes.”— 
From E. L. Huy, Cincinnati, O. 

* * * 


The Man for the Place 


A crisis had arrived in the affairs of 
the Epicure Products Co. Business was 
in a bad way, and it was borne in upon 
the directors that new blood was needed in 
the management. To that end, they cast 
their eyes upon Jones and Smith—both, 
of course, mere shipping clerks. 

Jones was all a forward-looking young 
man should be. He ate only sandwiches, 
that he might have a free hand for his 
efficiency books. His memory, in its re- 
tentiveness, shamed fly-paper. He shaved 
with the biggest razors and wrote with 
the biggest fountain-pens. He was 
decisive. He was clean-cut. He was con- 
fidence-inspiring. And above all, he was 
he! 

Smith got the job. He was a bear at 
slogans.—Gardner Rea, in “Life.” 





__ Those wishing contributions returned 
if found unsuitable will please enclose 
stamped, addressed envelope. 





